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The agricultural labour situation throughout the world is 
to-day marked by widespread and increasing unemployment, 
growing inability on the part of the New World to absorb the 
surplus population of the Old, and a wide gap between the wages 
and standards of living of workers in agriculture and in industry. 
At the same time, to quote the Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations, the “ dominant and decisive element” of the 
agricultural depression is “ the disproportion between the income 
and expenditure of agricultural undertakings”, owing to the 
greater fall in the prices of agricultural produce than of goods 
bought by farmers. How far are these conditions the result of 
an agricultural policy laying stress on non-economic consider- 
ations ? What policy should be adopted, nationally or inter- 
nationally, to deal with the economic and social problems of 
agriculture, and secure to those engaged in it a reasonable 
remuneration and standard of living? Such are the main 
questions examined in the following article. In the author’s view, 
since the causes of the present depression are international, inter- 
national action is essential ; this should primarily take the form 
of positive action to promote international exchanges and enable 
agriculture to face the problems created by the international 
integration of manufacturing interests. Nationally, he considers 
that the chief directions in which progress is needed are organ- 
ised marketing, increased efficiency, and above all, insistence 
on the necessity for a higher standard of living for agricultural 
workers, quite apart from any consideration of the numbers for 
whom employment is likely to be found. He recognises the 
possibility that this reversal of a generally accepted policy may 
result in a reduction in the number of workers employed, but 
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points out that an improvement in the standard of living of 
agricultural workers is likely to increase the total demand for 
goods and services, and so help to redress the balance of the 
reduction of employment in agriculture itself. 


HE publication of Volume I of the report of the Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations on The Agricultural 
Crisis brings out clearly the world-wide character of the depres- 
sion in agriculture. In spite of the wide variety of measures 
adopted by practically all the nations to mitigate the effects of 
the depression within their own countries, no country has escaped 
the tidal wave of depression. Indeed the report brings out very 
clearly that the different methods of national protection or 
subsidy are in themselves contributory causes to the deepening 
of the depression. They may alter the incidence of the depres- 
sion, just as the differences in the emphasis on cereal production 
or on livestock products vary the intensity of distress in different 
countries, but the outstanding fact is that no country has escaped. 
But if there is agreement as to the extent of the depression, 
there is not the same agreement as to the international causes. 
Probably most economists would agree that the underlying cause 
is the dislocation caused by the world war and the war settle- 
ments ; but in assessing the different ways in which that dis- 
location has worked out observers give different weights to 
different factors. Some see in the monetary factor the chief 
cause, others give more weight to the stimulus to supply, while 
others see the cause in the reduction in demand. These may 
be taken as primary causes, to which secondary influences, 
notably the increase in customs tariffs and bounty systems, are 
added. For my purpose, which is to consider the effect of the 
depression on the wage earners in agriculture, it is not necessary 
to discuss the weights to be attached to the respective forces 
at work producing the depression, except to emphasise their 
international character, and to point out that there is general 
agreement that the end of the depression is not yet in sight. 
Opinion as to the length of its duration is markedly pessimistic. 
A depression so long continued, and the end of which cannot 

be foreseen, is bound to lead to far-reaching changes in the social 
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and economic position of those engaged in this industry, even 
when the immediate causes have spent their force and a condition 
approaching stability has been reached in the industry. Such 
a depression is bound to quicken certain long-trend forces which 
have been at work, and to slow down others. Indeed, one of 
the difficulties is to discover how far the depression has brought 
rapidly to a head tendencies which were in evidence before the 
crisis became acute, or has put a stop to others. 

When the Economic Committee of the League of Nations 
state that “it is the lowness of prices that constitutes the agri- 
cultural crisis ” they record the fact that agriculture has become 
an industry dependent upon the market. Traditionally, agri- 
culture was a way of living for the great mass of the people 
engaged in it. It was of more importance to those engaged in it 
whether nature was indulgent than whether the market was 
against them. They were largely self-supporting, and their cash 
purchases were relatively few and could be postponed, in a great 
measure, during a period of adversity. This explains why, even 
in periods of low prices for agricultural produce, the demand 
for land continued strong in peasant communities, and the open- 
ing up of new land was pursued by working farmers, although 
at a slightly diminished rate. But now peasants and farmers 
alike sell most of what they produce, and buy most of what 
they require. They are in business and the market dominates 
them. I suggest that this fact must be kept steadily in mind 
in considering the future of the industry. The tendency in all 
countries has been to consider agriculture apart from the general 
trend of business. 

Yet although the market now dominates the peasant and the 
working farmer, it cannot influence agricultural production as 
it does industrial production. Even the capitalist farmer cannot 
shut down production, and the peasant and the working farmer 
would not shut down if they could. When the market continues 
to fall, they go on producing, and even intensify production in 
the effort to keep afloat. They will incur debts as long as 
they can find creditors. They lower their standard of living, 
and are forced to sell whatever the price may be, and thus to 
intensify the depression. As they form the majority of the 
workers in agriculture in most countries, they set the standard 
of living for the industry ; and here we have one of the reasons 
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why agricultural wages in all countries fall so far below those 
in industry. * 


II 


Although the peasants and working farmers form the largest 
class of workers engaged in agriculture, the wage earners form 
a larger class in many countries than is generally believed. It is 
very difficult to find reliable statistics to show what the relative 
proportions are, because there is considerable shading off between 
the two classes in many countries. Certain figures are given 
in a study published by the International Labour Office.’ 
In Germany it would appear that one-third of the total number 
of persons engaged in agriculture are wage earners ; in Czecho- 
slovakia 40 per cent.; in Belgium 35 per cent.; in Great Britain 
63 per cent.; in Italy 40 per cent.; and in the Netherlands 
65 per cent. In Denmark, which is widely recognised as the 
land of working farmers, 84,000 holdings in 1923 used no per- 
manent outside help; 31,000 used the help of members of the 
cultivator’s family over fifteen years of age, and 79,000 holdings 
used permanent outside help. It is important to consider how 
the agricultural depression has affected this large body of 
workers, and what the outlook for the future is. 

Little needs to be added to the information on wages given 
in the article in the International Labour Review already referred 
to, except that the tendency to reduce wage rates, which had 
been relatively stable until the end of 1930, increased during 
1931. In some of the European countries the workers’ organ- 
isalions successfully resisted any reductions, and in others reduc- 
tions ranging from 5 to 10 per cent. in the rates of cash wages 
had to be conceded. In view of the severity of the depression 
it may appear that the wage earners have escaped very lightly ; 
but it has to be remembered that in most of the countries wages 
barely reach subsistence level and further reductions are not 
possible, while most employers in agriculture recognise that no 
reductions which could be made in the workers’ rates of wages 
would in any way assist towards recovery in the industry. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, April 1931: “Some 
Effects of the Agricultural Depression on Agricultural Labour ’’, by L. E. MatrHaet. 

2 The Representation and Organisation of Agricultural Workers. Studies and 
Reports, Series K (Agriculture), No. 8. Geneva, 1928. 
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Much more serious, however, has been the increase in the 
numbers of unemployed land workers in all European countries. 
This has been most severely felt among forest workers. In 
Czechoslovakia 50 per cent. of the members of one organisation 
were recently reported to be unemployed. In Hungary it was 
reported that 35 per cent. of the land workers were unemployed 
even in summer. All other countries reported serious unem- 
ployment. * When it is remembered that in most countries 
land workers are not included in national schemes of unemploy- 
ment insurance, and that even in those countries where some 
of the land workers are insured against unemployment the 
periods during which benefits are paid, and the scales of benefit, 
are decidedly below those paid to industrial workers, it will be 
realised that the wage earners are bearing a heavy share in the 
depression in agriculture. 

The longer the depression lasts the more are we likely to 
find unemployment increasing in rural areas. The labour bill 
on the average farm accounts for one-third of the farmer’s 
expenditure, and with a falling price level farmers naturally look 
for ways of reducing this expenditure. Farming systems are 
adopted to reduce the amount of labour employed, and where 
capital is available the use of power machinery is increased. 
In this way agriculture tries to adapt itself to the depression 
and decreases the number of workers employed. European 
agriculture has been relatively slow in making such changes in 
the past because labour has been so cheap and capital has been 
difficult to secure for agriculture, so that there has been no 
stimulus to such changes; while national policies in nearly all 
countries have been directed towards increasing the population 
on the land, numbers in themselves being considered desirable 
rather than any standard of social well-being. 

The actual decrease in the number of workers employed on 
the land is serious enough for the land workers. Unemployment 
on a large scale, widely distributed, is a new phenomenon in 
agriculture. In the more highly industrialised countries, and 
in the countries overseas, agriculture has usually had to accom- 
modate itself to a scarcity of workers, with the result that in 
these countries the rates of wages, while still below those of 





1 Secretarial Report to International Landworkers’ Federation, July 1931. 
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the industrial workers, have not shown so large a gap.* But 
in other countries the supply has tended to be more than 
adequate, otherwise the rates of wages would have had to be 
increased to retain a supply of labour. Even during the decade 
before the war when the price level was moving in favour of 
agriculture, the wage rates of land workers in most European 
countries ranged round about 50 per cent. of the rates paid to 
industrial workers. 

The supply of labour in rural districts has always tended 
to be in excess of the demand because agriculture could never 
absorb the number of workers reared on the land. In spite 
of the drafts made on the rural population by the growing indus- 
tries of the towns and the industrial areas, and the flood of 
emigration overseas, there was never anywhere any serious 
shortage of labour for agriculture in Europe. Reserve supplies 
were always available for the peak demands of the sugar-beet 
crops from the peasant populations of Eastern Europe, at rates 
of wages so low as to depress the standards of native workers. 
The problem was rather to find an outlet for the surplus popula- 
tion of rural districts, and that outlet was supplied for two 
generations by the settling of the new countries overseas. The 
world war let loose forces which have accelerated the rate of 
development of North America and slowed down the rate of 
development in other lands overseas, and brought the end of 
the epoch of colonisation as an outlet for the surplus population 
of Europe. 

The agricultural depression was the immediate cause of the 
closing of North America to European emigration; but even 
when the depression lifts there is no reason to believe that the 
United States and Canada will be able to ease the problem of 
unemployment of land workers in Europe. The rapid develop- 
ment of mechanisation in American farming? has rendered 
unnecessary the drafting of workers from Europe to maintain the 
extension of farming in the United States and Canada. With 
the return of Russia to the cereal markets of Europe, North 
America may find it necessary to restrict the area of land which 





1 Cf. the article by L. E. Matruaei cited above. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, March 1931: “ More 
Mechanisation in Farming,’’ by L. E. MATTHAE1. 
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it can cultivate for the European markets; but even if events 
should show that it can maintain its present acreage, or even 
increase it, the extension is much more likely to be the result 
of relatively highly capitalised farming on a mechanical scale. 
The day of the pioneer farmer growing wheat on virgin land 
with the implements which a European immigrant could com- 
mand is over, and with it the opening and opportunity for 
peasants from Europe. Canada is already finding it a problem 
to provide for the land workers who are being reared in the 
Western Provinces, and in the United States the farming popula- 
tion is steadily decreasing. 

It would appear, therefore, that we can no longer “ look to 
the New World to redress the balance of the Old” as far as 
agriculture is concerned. Rather does it appear as if the agri- 
cultural developments in the New World were to add to the 
problems of the Old. Nor does it appear as if the industrial 
areas will call for the same drafts on the rural population as 
they have done in the past. Industry is meeting its problems 
by rationalisation and is not likely for a considerable time to 
have to call for an increase in its labour force. There is no 


need, however, to venture on the futility of prophecy in industrial 
development. It will be wiser to concentrate on an effort to 
find some way of hope for the land workers within their own 
industry than to look for some method of shifting the burden 
to other shoulders. 


Ill 


When we turn to the industry itself to discover, if possible, 
what the more permanent effects of the depression will be on 
those engaged in it, we are faced with the difficulty of disen- 
tangling the effects of technological changes and those which 
are the results of political action. By technological changes 
1 mean developments in production due to the application of 
scientific discoveries to soils, plants, and animal husbandry, the 
increased efficiency of machinery and labour, and the develop- 
ment of transport and the means of preserving and processing 
agricultural produce on the market. Even if there had been 
no world-wide dislocation and agriculture had been developing 
as it was before the war, the effect of these improvements in 
production would have compelled reorganisation within the 
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industry. The drive for increased production in every country 
since the beginning of the century, and the scientific discoveries. 
did not begin to show their effects until the depression descended 
on the industry. Under the stimulus of high prices at the end 
of the war, they enabled fresh areas to be brought under cultiva- 
tion. The succeeding depression has forced the pace in certain 
directions, and prevented their full use where the lack of capital 
or credit has been most felt; but there can be no doubt that 
the effect in the long run will be that we shall be able to produce 
an increasing quantity of foodstuffs with relatively less labour 
employed. As the production of foodstuffs is increasing more 
rapidly than population in Europe and America, it would appear 
that there will be a smaller proportion of the white population 
of the world engaged in agriculture in the future, even when 
allowance is made for the necessary improvement in the standard 
of living of large sections of the population. 

Since agriculture has become a business dependent upon the 
market, it is necessary to consider what the effects of the 
depression have been and are likely to be in the future on the 
exchange strength of agriculture. The reports of the experts 
who advised the Economic Committee of the League of Nations 
show the importance they attach to this question. The Com- 
mittee in their report sum up the situation as follows‘: 


The disproportion between the income and expenditure of agri- 
cultural undertakings, a condition due to a much more drastic fall of 
agricultural prices than of goods farmers buy for use in production 
and consumption, appears to constitute the dominant and decisive 
element of the prevailing agricultural depression. 


It was to be expected, in a time when the general price level 
was falling, that the effect would be most severely felt in agri- 
culture. The lag in agriculture between the time when costs 
have to be incurred and harvests can be sold, or stock marketed, 
inevitably results in losses which continue as long as the price 
level drops. The obverse is true when the price level is rising. 
But other features appear to be at work and must be taken into 
account in considering the disparity between the fall of prices 
of the products of manufacturing industry and the fall of prices 
of agricultural produce. The trend of policy in manufacturing 





1 The Agricultural Crisis, p. 8. 
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industry for a long time has been towards the elimination of 
competition in prices and towards control of marketing. ‘The 
establishment of price rings, cartels, trusts, and other forms of 
combination was well under way before the war, but the greatest 
development has taken place during the last decade and all the 
signs are that the development will be greatly speeded up as a 
result of the present depression. The supply of agricultural 
requisites such as agricultural implements, fertilisers, and feeding 
stuffs, shows the development of international organisations of 
this character. The result is that manufacturing industry, while 
it may not be able to control its markets, is able to protect itself 
against the worst effects of dislocation and to maintain its prices 
to the detriment of agriculture. 

We are into an era in which the market has swung away 
from the classical conception of a free interchange of goods and 
services in which prices found their proper level by the inter- 
action of supply and demand. Since the exchange of agricultural 
for manufactured products is one of the fundamental exchanges 
of commerce, any development which increases the bargaining 
strength of manufacturers will work to the detriment of agri- 
culture, unless steps are taken to redress the balance. But it is 
not only in relation to manufacturing combinations that agri- 
culture is being placed in a weakened position. With the growth 
of large industrial centres the marketing of agricultural produce 
becomes more centralised and transport and other costs of dis- 
tribution form a much greater proportion of the retail price. 
The result is that retail prices are more resistant to a fall than 
wholesale prices, and demand is not stimulated to help to correct 
the balance to agriculture of the fall in prices. Whether it is 
possible to reduce the gap between wholesale and retail prices 
is a problem requiring more study than it has yet received ; 
but the point that is of importance for agriculture is that the 
organisation of distribution, working alongside the unorganised 
marketing on the part of agriculture, weakens the marketing 
position of agriculture and exposes it to the full force of market 
changes. 

It is true that attempts have been made to organise the 
marketing of agricultural produce. There is a considerable 
history now of activity in the development of co-operative market- 
ing, but its scale and purpose have been quite different from 
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what has come to be known as rationalisation in industry. 
It is only in the last few years, and as a direct consequence of 
the depression, that any attempt has been made to organise any- 
thing of an equivalent in agriculture to what has become the 
practice in manufacturing industry. The Federal Farm Board 
in the United States of America was avowedly an attempt to 
create such an organisation, although its experience has led to 
less emphasis being laid on that objective. The coffee valorisa- 
tion scheme of Brazil, the recently promoted international agree- 
ment for sugar, and the efforts in Canada and Australia and 
some of the other countries in Eastern Europe show that agri- 
culture is beginning to bring itself into line with the tendency 
in manufacturing industry. 

Let me sum up, then, the situation facing the land workers 
as I see it. The movement towards an improvement in the rate 
of wages and in the working conditions in agriculture, which 
set in immediately after the war, has been stopped, and the 
workers are now on the defensive trying to prevent wages from 
falling and working conditions from being worsened. The 
number employed in the industry is decreasing and is likely 
to continue to decrease, while the number available for employ- 
ment will probably increase. At the same time, the former 
outlets into industry and for emigration overseas will do less in 
future to ease the pressure on employment in agriculture. The 
result will be that the supply will exceed the demand and the 
workers will be unable to exercise any pressure to improve their 
lot. As the industry is organised at present, its ability to secure 
a return for its products in exchange for manufactures will not 
enable it to ensure to those engaged in it such an improvement 
in their standard of living as will reduce the gap which exists 
at present between the workers in industry and in agriculture. 


IV 


If | am right in my diagnosis we are to be faced in the future 
with economic and social problems in agriculture of greater 
complexity and more serious import than in the past. The 
economic problems arise out of the need for adjusting increased 
production to changing demands, such as the fall in the con- 
sumption of cereals and the increase in the consumption of 
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meat and dairy products, the increase in the consumption of 
fruit and vegetables, and the change in demand for the industrial 
products of agriculture. On the marketing side there is the 
need for adjusting agriculture to the changed conditions of the 
market, so that it may be able to hold its own against the 
controlled marketing of manufactured products. Upon the 
ability of the industry to find satisfactory solutions for these 
and other problems will depend the social conditions of those 
engaged in it. It will be necessary in practically all countries 
tu devise some form of State aid to enable the industry to make 
the adjustment necessary ; it will be necessary to extend measures 
of social insurance to the workers, and to help them to develop 
their own organisations to protect their standard of living ; 
it will be necessary to create international machinery to avoid, 
as far as it is possible to do so, recurrent dislocations and 
depressions ; but in the long run any. such political devices 
cannot ensure healthy conditions within the industry unless it is 
able to deal with its economic problems and maintain something 
approaching equality of bargaining power with manufacturing 
industry. 

It is necessary to stress this aspect of the agricultural problem 
because the tendency has always been to give more weight to 
factors other than the economic. In manufacturing industry 
the reverse tendency can be seen. There the emphasis is 
generally on the economic factor, and social and cultural factors 
are given less weight. I am far from suggesting that we should 
rule out all except economic sanctions, or that we should read 
too narrow a meaning into the term economic. We cannot, 
if we desired, rule out questions of welfare in considering eco- 
nomic questions, and it would not be desirable if we could ; 
but those engaged in agriculture, and particularly the wage 
earners, have suffered in the past because the economic aspects 
of the industry have too often been subservient to other interests. 

The causes of the present depression, we must remember, 
are international in their character. They are largely political 
in their origin, but they express themselves in economic malad- 
justment. But far-reaching economic changes are also at work 
which have had political relations that have further complicated 
the problem. International action will be necessary to remove 
the political causes, but they are not peculiar to agriculture and 
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I do not propose to deal with them; but when they are eased 
the economic causes will remain and will require international 
action. 


V 


When we turn to consider international action in agriculture, 
we are faced at once with the fact that the first reaction in 
every country is to treat agriculture as a peculiarly national 
issue. I cannot do better than to quote the Economic Committee 
of the League of Nations. “The maintenance of agriculture 
in Europe’’, they say, “is not purely an economic problem ; 
it is necessary for social, historic, and national reasons.”* We 
should understand what this means. The maintenance of agri- 
culture is declared to be necessary for the State. The first 
consideration is not the economic and social position of those 
engaged in the industry, but is the contribution it makes to the 
strength of the State. National security in food supplies, main- 
tenance of stability of employment, and the maintenance of a 
stock from which the urban areas can replenish the stocks they 
deplete—these are some of the reasons most commonly given 
why it is necessary for every nation to maintain its agricultural 
industry. It may be contended that the means taken to secure 
these ends increase the prestige of agriculture, but the ends in 
themselves do not guarantee a standard of living to those engaged 
in the industry. The security of food supplies does not ensure 
that those producing them will be reasonably remunerated, or 
that their standard of life will be fairly comparable with that 
of the people whose food supply is secured. The gap between 
the wages of land workers and industrial workers is evidence 
to the contrary. The maintenance of a large population on the 
land is directly against the interest of the land workers unless 
the return to the industry is such as to enable reasonable 
standards to be maintained. There is no evidence to show 
that even Great Britain, which has proportionally the smallest 
population engaged in agriculture, has suffered from greater 
instability of employment than industrial countries with a larger 
proportion of land workers.” With the development of social 





1 The Agricultural Crisis, p. 54. 
2 Cf. Prof. D. H. MacGrecor: The Adjustment of Agriculture to Industrial 
Rationalisation. 
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hygiene, the progress in the methods of prevention of disease, 
and the better facilities provided in urban areas than in rural, 
urban health does not now depend on rural migration. Such 
evidence as is available would rather indicate that the balance 
is on the side of the towns and that the lower standards of living 
and the lack of rural hygiene are telling against the rural 
workers. 

The real motive force behind the nationalist policies in agri- 
culture is militarist. A large population is necessary to man 
the trenches ; rural populations are more stable and less likely 
to upset governments ; security of food supplies means security 
in time of war. The cost of subsidising agriculture is defended 
as part of the cost of national defence. As long as this mentality 
lasts, it will be very difficult to make any headway in dealing 
with the economic and social problems of agriculture. If the 
industry must continue to serve ends which are not the needs 
of those engaged in it, attention will always be directed away 
from the real problems. The effort will always be to preserve 
the industry as it is, to protect the national interest by endeav- 
ouring to shelter the industry from the shocks of economic 
change from without, and thus to keep it unprogressive and 
dependent on the ebb and flow of political forces within the 
State. And experience has shown that however important it 
may be considered in any country to maintain agriculture and 
a large population on the land for national reasons, no country 
has been prepared to give to those engaged in the industry any 
guarantee of a standard of living in any way equivalent to the 
alleged importance of the industry. It is not without reason 
that the “agricultural workers have protested against being 
‘second class citizens’. The general characteristic of agri- 
cultural labour all over the world is that it is less well protected 
by law than industrial labour.” * 

If we are to make any fruitful effort to deal with the prob- 
lems of agriculture, the social and cultural conditions of those 
engaged in it must be given first consideration. National policies 
conceived from the standpoint of warring nations are as much 
of an anachronism as policies which proceed on the delusion 
that it is possible in agriculture or in industry to insulate any 





1 The Representation and Organisation of Agricultural Workers, p. 68. 
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country from the social and economic forces at work in the 
world. It is on these policies that the nations have been at 
work during the past decade. In nearly every country desperate 
attempts have been made to isolate the national agriculture 
from the effects of world dislocation. The report of the Eco- 
nomic Committee of the League of Nations bears eloquent testi- 
mony to the prevalence of these desperate attempts, to their 
futility for the purposes they were designed to serve, and to 
the effect they have had in increasing the dislocation and 
deepening the depression. 

It would be the greatest mistake to imagine that any State, however 
skilful its conduct of affairs and however energetic its Government 
or population, is in a position by its own strength and capacity to do 
away with the causes of such an economic upheaval as that through 
which mankind is at the moment passing. The problems of agriculture 
are not bounded by the frontiers of any one country. The inter- 
nama of the various peoples has never been so apparent. The 
solution of the agricultural crisis cannot be the work of a single State. 
No national solution can relieve this vast and universal problem. . . . 
The agricultural systems of the various countries are beginning to 
realise, and will indeed be forced to conclude, that national production 
cannot stand alone, irrespective of the position of the world market. 
In times of prosperity and disaster alike the nations have the same 
interests in regard to all great economic movements. Agriculture, 
like other industries, is necessarily bound to have recourse to inter- 
national agreements.” ! 


I would suggest that something more than international 
agreements between different countries is necessary. That may 
be merely to extend into other fields the method of tariff bar- 
gaining between nations which are still acting on the principle 
that trade is a method of warfare. Agreements may be quite 
as often offensive as defensive ; and while they may ease the 
situation between the parties to the agreement, they may provoke 
defensive agreements between other nations, and so lead to an 
offensive in another direction. An agreement between Great 
Britain and New Zealand to give priority to New Zealand butter 
in the British market would not improve the international situa- 
tion, because it would put obstacles in the way of Denmark and 
other countries which now supply the British market. | What 
is required is a fresh approach to the whole problem of agri- 
cultural production and distribution, and that ought to be made 
frankly from the international standpoint. 





1 The Agricultural Crisis, p. 58. 
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If wheat can be grown over large areas of the Western Plains 
of North America, with the aid of tractor ploughs and combine 
harvesters, and sold at 60 cents a bushel, paying good wages 
to the workers and earning 6 per cent. on the capital, there is 
no good reason why wheat should continue to be grown on 
British soil at 5s. a bushel, based on a subsistence wage to 
the workers and no return on the capital. Unless British farmers 
can adapt themselves to the new methods and reduce their costs, 
any devices to keep on growing wheat at higher costs will have 
to be paid for in the long run by lower standards of living in 
Great Britain. Protective measures may be necessary to enable 
production in any country to adjust itself to the altered circum- 
stances, and are defensible on international grounds so long as 
there is an honest attempt to make the necessary adjustments ; 
but protective measures which are promoted in the hope of 
being able to safeguard production in any country from the 
economic forces at work, and to leave production to go on 
unchanged, have always failed and will be even less likely to 
succeed in future. Wheat is the outstanding example to-day 
because of the rapidity with which mechanisation has revolu- 
tionised the economics of production, but the principle holds 
good in other departments of agricultural production. 

What is required is a vigorous effort on international lines 
to rationalise agriculture. We have had a decade of extreme 
nationalism, during which tariff barriers have been erected where 
barriers did not exist before. As the depression has deepened, 
these barriers have been raised even higher. In an endeavour 
to escape from the further dislocation caused by the increased 
obstacles to trade, various devices have been resorted to, with 
the object of still further impeding exchange, or to overcome 
the obstacles created by competitors. “ The final situation ”, 
as the Economic Committee of the League of Nations say, 
“becomes worse through the perpetuation of an irrational 
system of protection by desperate makeshifts.” * 

The complete removal of all restrictions on exchange would 
not provide a solution in itself. The market is no longer a 
free market even in agricultural produce. Combinations of 
producers are being formed in all countries and they are entering 
into international trade. Combinations are developing rapidly 





1 Ibid., p. 21. 
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amongst the distributors and manufacturers of food products * ; 
as already indicated, the fundamental exchange of agricultural 
produce is against the produce of manufacturing industries, and 
combinations for the control of marketing have proceeded much 
further amongst manufacturers. The lesson is that agriculture 
must establish its own marketing organisations so that it may be 
able to hold its own in the markets. The real problem for agri- 
culture is not the adjustment of relations between different 
national units, but the establishment of international relations 
in agriculture to enable it to face the problems created by the 
international integration of manufacturing interests. 

There are the beginnings of action on international lines to 
be noted recently. We have had international congresses on 
agriculture of various kinds for many years, and there is no 
lack of permanent international organisations. The hopeful 
feature is that “the international congresses of agriculturalists 
are losing increasingly their former character of academic meet- 
ings”’.* The Wheat Conferences, the Sugar Marketing Agree- 
ment, and the creation of the International Mortgage Credit 
Company are indications of the more practical turn international 
action is taking. So far, however, these are attempts to regulate 
affairs on the basis of the status quo, and no more could be 
expected for a beginning; but if international action is to be 
fruitful something more will be needed than agreements based 
on quotas, or efforts to restrict production or to limit exports 
to fixed ratios of previous sales. Agriculture will not remain 
static ; and it is highly undesirable that it should do so, both 
in the interesls of those engaged in it, and in the interests of 
those for whom its products are designed. The international 
problem is to secure the minimum of disturbance in the flow 
of agricultural products to the market, and at the same time 
to ensure sufficient stability to enable production in each country 
to develop normally without exposure to the dislocations created 
by speculation on the one hand, or political barriers on the other. 

What is required is a more positive and forward-looking 
policy, an effort to work out a policy of international exchange 
based on the conditions of the modern world, and not under 
the conception of a world of warring nations. That does not 





1 Ibid., p. 65. 
2 Ibid., p. 53. 
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mean that each nation will not continue to make the most of 
its agriculture. It means that it will recognise that it has to 
take into account what is being done in other countries, adjust 
itself to the major economic changes taking place in the world, 
and co-operate with other countries in the effort to develop the 
forces which can best serve the interests of society as a whole. 
What that will involve no one can forecast; but from bitter 
experience in the past decade we know there is no other way 
in which the problem can be hopefully faced. 


VI 


It is possible, however, to suggest the first steps which can 
be taken within each country to rationalise the industry. We 
have to begin with the market and work from that end. Denmark 
and New Zealand have shown that it is possible, even in countries 
where the farming unit of production is small and widely dif- 
fused, to establish marketing agencies which can be as efficient 
as the marketing agencies of large-scale manufacturing concerns. 
They have shown, also, that it is possible to organise these on 
a co-operative basis and thus to preserve the democratic control 
that is of inestimable social value in such an industry as agri- 
culture. It is true that it is much easier to organise such market- 
ing agencies where the market is at a distance from the point 
of production ; and once the organisation has got a hold, a 
measure of compulsion enters in because it is practically the 
only outlet. It is much more difficult to organise the home 
marketing where a large number of outlets are available and 
many of them are already in the hands of distributors who have 
a hold on the markets. It will probably be necessary to give 
State assistance to enable producers to organise their marketing 
on the lines of the Agricultural Marketing Act * which has recently 
been passed in Great Britain, and which follows practices that 
have been tried out in some of the British Dominions. The 
experience also of the grain corporations set up in some of the 
countries in Eastern Europe should be valuable. 

Experience during the past few years in the United States 





1 An enabling Act, permitting any substantially representative body of the 
producers of any commodity to demand a marketing scheme. Such scheme would 
then be established through a marketing board elected by registered producers, 
with the result that the sale of the commodity in the “ area ’’ (which can mean the 
whole country) would be controlled. 
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of America and Canada, as well as in Australia and elsewhere, 
has shown the importance of understanding clearly what may 
be expected from marketing organisations. The idea that a 
marketing organisation of agricultural producers can control 
prices has been rudely dispelled. Control of prices depends upon 
control of production, and that is not easy in manufacture, but 
it is practically impossible in agriculture. The marketing prob- 
lem in agriculture is to prevent unavoidable surpluses, due to 
variations in crop and stock production, from so depressing the 
market as to render the whole production unprofitable. That 
means the marketing organisation must make itself responsible 
for the disposal of the surplus. If the organisation attempts 
to hold prices too high for the effective demand, the surplus is 
likely to become unmanageable, and the price has to be lowered 
to stimulate demand, and to reduce production. The real object 
of organised marketing, therefore, is to be able to prevent undue 
fluctuations in prices, and to bring home to producers through 
the price level what individual producers may find it worth their 
while to produce. In the absence of organisation the fluctuations 
in price and the openings thus made for speculators lead to far 
too many short-term changes, and prevent the stability necessary 
to discover what more permanent changes are at work. 


Vil 


Marketing organisations, except in so far as they help to 
reduce speculation and too frequent changes in price, or may be 
able to secure to the producers a fairer share of the price con- 
sumers are prepared to pay, will not in themselves solve the 
problem of how to raise the standard of living of those engaged 
in the industry. They will do something to help agriculture 
to exchange its products on more equitable terms with those of 
manufacturing industry. But unless agriculture can increase 
its output per man employed, and per unit of capital, the returns 
to those engaged in it will always be less than the returns in 
manufacturing industry. Here the difficulty is in the organisation 
of the industry. Improved methods cannot be rapidly extended 
because of the large mass of independent producers. Even 
where it can be shown that new methods can increase economic 
output, they cannot be put into operation on an extensive 
scale because even the most successful farmer cannot effectively 
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extend his production unless he can extend the area of land he 
operates. Even when the methods can be brought to the notice 
of the large numbers engaged in the industry, and they can be 
persuaded that it would be to their advantage to adopt them 
—and much effort is necessary to reach this stage—the capital 
necessary may not be forthcoming, and, where it is, the size of 
the unit may not make the new method sufficiently attractive. 
It is well known in every country that if the general level of 
production could be brought up to the level of the best practice, 
there would be an enormous increase in the economic output 
in every country. The consequence is that agriculture carries 
a labour force out of all proportion to the value of its output, 
a capital equipment in draught animals and implements which 
cannot be effectively used, and overhead charges which are much 
too heavy for the industry. Until the resources can be put to 
better economic use the returns available for those engaged in 
the industry will never be sufficient to give a reasonable standard 
of life. When everything has been done to remove the handicaps 
on the industry, and to improve its position in the market in 
relation to manufactures, it will still be unable to give to the 
workers anything equivalent to what the workers in manu- 
factures can secure, unless the structure of the industry is so 
altered as to increase the output per unit of labour and capital 
employed. 

Something has been done by private enterprise in America 
and Australia under the pressure of higher wages, and because 
of the freedom from traditional methods, to show what is possible 
in this direction’, and the Russian experiments in large-scale 
farming may in time provide data for a judgment ; but, so far, 
in Europe the conditions have not permitted of any useful 
experiments being made. All the efforts have been concentrated 
on scientific investigation into the promotion of methods which 
could work within the structure of the industry as it exists. 
On the technique of the industry practically no investigation 
has taken place and no experimental work of any consequence. 
It would have been contrary to the policies in all countries, 
because the industry has never been considered to be the subject 
of economic experiment. National policies have all been 
designed to maintain the agricultural population, and proposals 





1 Cf. article by L. E. Matrnaes already cited in International Labour Review, 
March 1931. 
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for changes in the structure of the industry have always been 
unpopular because they were considered to run counter to 
national aspirations. 

If we have to wait for the working out of a slow accumulation 
of changes in the methods of production, without any fresh 
approach to the problem, then we shall have to wait a long time 
for any substantial improvement in the conditions of the land 
workers. My own view is that for a considerable time ahead 
we are more likely to see a lowering of the standards in Europe 
because of the congestion of population in the rural districts, 
unless we can initiate a positive policy, directed to speeding up 
the rate of change in the industry towards greater efficiency 
of output on the one hand, and the creation of higher standards 
of living for land workers on the other. Higher standards of 
living would force the pace of reconstruction, but they could 
only be maintained if the industry responded to the stimulus. 
There is no reason to believe that high wages and high output 
cannot go together in agriculture. The experience in America 
and Australia may be suspect because conditions have been so 
different from those in Europe; but in Denmark, like the 
Netherlands, and Great Britain (and particularly Scotland) it has 
been shown that the relatively higher wages in these countries 
have been accompanied by higher output than in the lower paid 
countries in Europe. 


VIII 


We shall require some drive applied to the industry if this 
is to be accomplished, and the point of departure should be 
the effort to improve the standard of living of the workers. 
That involves wages, working hours, living conditions, education, 
and social insurance. The standards for land workers in every 
country are distinctly lower than for other workers. _ I[nter- 
national action could be taken in respect of all these, except 
wages. A beginning has been made, but the response from the 
different countries to the Conventions and Recommendations of 
the 1921 Session of the International Labour Conference shows 
how much more reluctant all Governments are to legislate for 
land workers than for industrial workers. The difficulty goes 
further than legislation, however. Even when legislation is 
passed it is much more difficult to get it applied in rural areas. 
Hence in housing, health, and education, even in those countries 
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where the standards are presumed to be the same, the actual 
application differentiates to the disadvantage of the land workers. 

There can be no justification for permitting lower standards 
in housing and education for land workers. They are defended 
on the ground that agriculture cannot provide better housing 
and cannot do without child labour. But the standards in 
housing and education are not made dependent on industry for 
the industrial workers. They are social standards and ought 
to apply to all workers. The abolition of child labour in agri- 
culture, and the provision of educational facilities equal to those 
provided for the urban child, would work an immense improve- 
ment in the position of the land workers. If to that were added 
proper housing, and the same social insurance as for other 
workers, their morale would be so improved that they would 
powerfully reinforce the demand for better conditions. 

Here we have an issue which is fundamental. The claim 
of the land worker is that he is entitled to equality of treatment 
in social legislation. It is no answer to say that he must be 
content with less because the industry in which he is engaged 
cannot bear the cost. Other workers are engaged in a variety 
of industries which vary widely in their ability to provide social 


legislation. Other workers’ claims are not admitted or rejected 
because of industrial reasons. The basis of their claim is social ; 
their claim is admitted in virtue of their citizenship. Unless, 


‘ 


therefore, we are to continue to regard land workers as “ second 
class citizens” they must be admitted to equality of treatment 
in respect of social services. Their claim is strengthened by 
the decision of the International Court of Justice in 1922 that 
the competence of the International Labour Office does extend 
to agricultural workers. 


IX 


When we come to wages and working hours the issues are 
more industrial than social. It has been shown, however, that 
it is practicable to regulate working hours in agriculture. In 
most European countries, collective agreements were made in 
the years immediately after the war, regulating the hours, of 
labour. It has been found in most countries that some elastibity 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXV, No. 1, Jan. 1932: “‘ The Present 
Regulation of Working Hours in Agriculture. ” 
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is necessary to provide for seasonal requirements and special 
arrangements have to be made for stock-keepers ; but the old 
idea that the working hours in agriculture could not be subject 
to definite arrangements has been proved erroneous. Yet in 
all countries the working hours are still excessive and ought to 
be further reduced. The method of application would vary 
from country to country, and even within some countries ; 
but the basic principle is that the normal working day should 
be shorter, and the extra time worked during seasons of pressure 
should be compensated by giving leisure at other times, or by 
arranging holiday periods. Here we have another social disad- 
vantage. under which the land workers suffer. The vacation 
is practically unknown in agricultural work. Yet there is 
nothing in agricultural work which renders a definite period of 
rest and change less necessary or desirable for the land worker 
than for other workers. The fact that the claim for such a 
holiday generally creates astonishment, and in the agricultural 
employer arouses resentment, is merely further evidence of the 
fact that the attitude to land workers is peculiar. 


An International Convention on working hours will be neces- 
sary (and would be quite practicable) if we are to create inter- 
national social standards for agriculture as well as for industry. 
When we turn to wages, it would be sufficient if we could secure 
international agreement as to the necessity of collective bargain- 
ing in each country. Here again the preparatory work has 
been done and the practicability of the method in agriculture 
has been proved. In England and Wales the legislature has 
established minimum rates of wages for fixed hours, with over- 
time rates for time worked beyond the fixed hours. The Inter- 
national Landworkers’ Federation has decided in favour of 
collective bargaining in preference to a legal minimum wage, 
not because of any objection in principle to State regulation 
of wages, but on the practical ground that the promotion of 
collective bargaining would assist the necessary organisation of 
the workers, so that all their interests, industrial and social, 
could be advanced by such organisation. The Federation 
recognises, however, that the practical assistance of the State 
will be required to overcome the traditional opposition of the 
employers to any collective action; it recognises the necessity 
of having behind it the full force of public opinion. 


The reply we may expect to these proposals is that a period 
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of depression when agriculture is unable to meet its present 
costs is no time for proposing to increase these costs. Such 
proposals, we shall be told, should be deferred until more pros- 
perous times return, when they can be considered. I would 
reply that it is now we ought to consider these questions and 
come to some understanding as to what we are to make of the 
future of agriculture. We shall be forced somehow or other 
to reconstruct the agricultural industry. Those who are living 
in the hope that, when the intensity of the present depression 
is weakened, we shall quietly slip back again to the industrial 
and social alignments we knew before 1914, must be blind to 
the forces which the world upheaval has let loose. We have 
to go forward to something new ; we cannot turn back to the 
old ways. Agriculture is now definitely adrift from its tradi- 
tional moorings and within the economic system of the world. 
The land workers, too, have moved away from their old isolation 
and will not be content to remain outside the current of economic 
and social movements. They have made their contacts, national 
and international. In one way the closing of the traditional 
avenues of escape may help them in their efforts to secure 
equality of status with other workers. In the past the most 


venturesome and vigorous of the workers have left the industry, 
and the class has lost its natural leaders. The closing of the 
outlets will help them to throw up their own leaders, while the 
spread of education is changing their outlook and capacity for 
action. 


X 


What methods may require to be adopted to increase the 
economic output in agriculture will necessarily vary according to 
the conditions in different countries. It seems fairly clear that 
the very small-scale peasant unit, so widespread in many 
European countries, will not be capable of maintaining the 
struggle against the better equipped units capable of using eco- 
nomically the new power implements. That does not necessarily 
mean a general change-over to large-scale units of production. 
It may still be possible to maintain the family farm on an 
improved scale as the unit of production, working in co-operation 
with similar units in a larger unit of enterprise, and able to 
command resources of capital and marketing facilities, as well 
as scientific and expert direction. The field is one for investiga- 
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tion and experiment, not for a priori dogmatising. The prin- 
ciple is that the aim should be to improve the economic output 
of the industry, and to consider all questions of size of holding, 
population employed, and capital required from that standpoint, 
with a view to securing the best possible standard of living for 
those engaged in it. 

This point of view, I am well aware, runs directly contrary 
to most of the policies in agriculture and land settlement in 
all countries. It does not have as its aim the retention of the 
largest possible population engaged in agriculture. It faces the 
probability that the result of pursuing it would be a reduction 
in the number of workers employed; but we have to make 
our choice whether we shall seek an improvement in the 
standards of living, or continue to seek numbers and leave them 
to accept the standards which numbers entail. 

There is no sound reason why agriculture should be made 
the Cinderella of the occupations, and made to shoulder the 
burden of finding employment for surplus population. Nor is 
there any reason to believe that an improvement in the standard 
of living of the land workers would not increase the demand 
for goods and services which are not provided to-day because 
the land workers are not able to buy these goods and services 
on account of their poverty. We may reasonably claim that 
an improvement in the standard of living of land workers would 
lead to the opening of other avenues of employment and thus 
help to redress the balance of the reduction of employment in 
the industry itself. 





The Effects of Rationalisation 
on Employment 


by 


R. TREMELLONI 


In contrast to its economic effects, which have long been the 
subject of extensive scientific research, the social effects of 
rationalisation have only comparatively recently received any 
like degree of attention... Among the latter group the effects on 
employment are of special importance at the present time, but 
much further investigation will be needed before definite con- 
clusions can be reached. Mr. Tremelloni’s contribution to the 
study of this question consists primarily in an analysis of the 
nature of these effects, directed towards showing by examples 
the inadequacy of the existing data and the directions in which 
further study is impeded by the lack of adequate statistical 
material, He emphasises the distinction between the direct (or 
ummediate) and the indirect (or ultimate) effects of ration- 
alisation ; but his analysis deals especially with the distinction 
between the quantitative changes in employment (i.e. changes in 
the numbers employed, both in the individual undertaking and 
generally) and the qualitative changes (i.e. transfers of workers 
between different industries, categories, jobs, etc.). 


ATIONALISATION is not a novelty, except in the scale on 
which it has been applied, especially since the introduction 

of machinery. Production has always sought to rationalise itself, 
and contemporary production is making a very vigorous effort 
in this direction. This effort leads inevitably to a process 





1 For a general survey of these questions cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: 
The Social Aspects of Rationalisation. Introductory Studies. Studies and Reports, 
Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 18. Geneva, 1931. vir + 381 pp. 8s.; $2. 

2 On the conception of rationalisation reference may be made to two studies 
by the present writer : “ I] mito dell’ ora : razionalizzazione *’, in Rivista di politica 
economica (Rome), Feb. 1931, and “ Limiti della razionalizzazione ”’, in L’Organiz- 
zazione scientifica (Rome), March 1931. 
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of reduction of costs and a more scientific employment of labour. 
There has always been, therefore, and there always will be, some 
technological unemployment. There are however periods in 
which this is more intense, and it is precisely at such periods 
that it seems most necessary to rationalise. It is for this reason 
that, through a confusion of effects with causes, an increase in 
unemployment is often attributed to rationalisation. It is, more- 
over, difficult to isolate causes and effects. Rationalisation 
may in fact be originated in a particular undertaking at a period 
of depression and consequently of greater unemployment, because 
the employer sees no other means of reducing costs. _ It is there- 
fore in some cases a cause and in others an effect of lack of 














employment. ? 








Various ASPECTS OF THE SUBJECT 


There is no doubt that rationalisation, having for its object 
a better utilisation of labour, gets rid of one worker where a 
defective organisation required two. If it did not do so, it would 
fi be acting as if it were natural to take three steps to go from 
{ one place to another where only two are necessary. The unem- 
| ployment which rationalisation produces is therefore inevitable 
| for all who admit the historic and dominant conception of 
economic progress. It is not proposed here to discuss whether 
| by these changes rationalisation results in progress or not; this 
} is a purely philosophical question. 2 

The effects of rationalisation on employment may be analysed 
as follows : 




















(a) Quantitative: number of persons employed before an* 
after : 


(1) 
(2) 










in the individual undertaking ; 













generally. 











1 Statements made by Mr. DuNcAN, president of the International Landwork- 
ers’ Federation, to the Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee, Geneva, December 
1930. Cf. the article by L. E. Marrnarr: “Some Effects of the Agricultural 
Depression on Agricultural Labour ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 4, April 1931, pp. 453 et seq. 

2 Cf. A. J. Topp: Theories of Social Progress (New York, 1924): “The Idea 
of Progress’, p. 83. 
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(b) Qualitative : displacements and their rapidity and inten- 
sity : 
(1) from one industry to another ; 
(2) from one category of workers to another (salaried 
employees, manual workers, skilled and unskilled 
workers, differences of sex, age, etc.) ; 


(3) a weeding-out process. 


In studying these effects it is necessary to give some attention 
to the intrinsic characteristics of the rationalisation scheme under 
consideration, as the effects will vary according to its scope 
(whether applied by an individual undertaking, a group of under- 
takings, or the country as a whole), according to the method 
selected (e.g. simplification of types, standardisation, scientific 
management in the narrower sense, mechanisation, concentra- 
tion), and according to the circumstances of time and place in 
which it is applied. 

The economic effects of rationalisation will in fact be very 
different according as it is carried out by an individual under- 
taking or by the country as a whole. In the former case the 
molive is the reduction of costs from the standpoint of the 
capitalistic producer. But this reduction, as Professor Gregory 
points out*, may also be considered from the standpoint of the 
community as a question of “real” or social cost, which is a 
very different matter. Rationalisation may in fact involve 
elements of social loss (lowering the standard of skill, reduction 
of the creative and aesthetic element in labour, etc.). When it 
is applied on a national scale, on the contrary, compensations 
between industries or between undertakings come into play, and 
often also non-economic and political considerations. 


There is no need at this point to analyse the various possible 
methods of rationalisation and their different effects ; they will 
be considered further on. As regards the circumstances of time 
and place, it will be clear that such factors as the extent of 
the market, social ideals, or economic organisation will often 
help to determine the suitability of a given method for a parti- 
cular case, and that what would be rationalisation for an under- 





1 Cf. T. E. Grecory : “ Rationalisation and Technological Unemployment”’, 
in Economic Journal, Dec. 1930, pp. 551-567, especially p. 559. 
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taking in one country might be a retrograde movement for an 
undertaking in another. Further, the effect of rationalisation 
on employment will depend very much on whether it is applied 
during a period of intense demand for goods and service, or 
whether it represents an attempt to meet the exigencies of falling 
prices or an unfavourable economic situation generally. * 

Some consideration must also be given to a number of circum- 
stances (economic, technical, psychological, etc.) which alter the 
character and importance, and consequently the effects, of the 
measures adopted. 

Lastly, it is highly important to distinguish between the direct 
and the indirect effects of rationalisation on employment—a 
distinction which is often overlooked. * 


QUALITATIVE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
Direct Effects 


Mechanisation, which is one of the principal forms of 
rationalisation, has generally the effect of reducing the number 


of persons employed, and in any case of economising human 
energy. This is an old question, which the classical economists 


have often raised. 
Ricardo in his Principles* states that : 


The substitution of machinery for human labour is often very 
injurious to the class of labourers . . . the same cause which may 
increase the net revenue of the country may at the same time render 
the population redundant, and deteriorate the position of the la- 
bourer. ... The — entertained by the labouring class, that the 
employment of machinery is frequently detrimental to their interests, 
is not founded on prejudice and error, but is conformable to the correct 
principles of political economy. 





1 Cf. GREGORY : op. cit., p. 559. If the general economic conditions are favour- 
able when rationalisation is applied the immediate result may even be an increase 
in employment ; if they are unfavourable, as is generally the case, the dismissed 
workers will remain out of work for some time. Cf. Henri Fuss : “ Rationalisation 
and Unemployment ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 6, June 
1928, p. 803. 

It should however be noted that some industries have a different or even a con- 
trary movement to that of the general economic situation, and may even be espe- 
cially flourishing in periods of depression. In such cases rationalisation in a period 
of general depression may lead to an increase of employment, and vice versa. 

2 Cf. Paul H. Douetas : “ Technological Unemployment ”’, in American Fede- 
rationist, Aug. 1930; V. PArETo: Manuale di Economia Politica; Milan, 1921. 

3 McCulloch’s edition, pp. 236, 289. (Quoted by Grecory : op. cit., p. 236.) 
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Ricardo, however, was obviously mistaken in his conclusions, 
since he was considering only the immediate consequences of 
the introduction of machinery. Undoubtedly, mechanisation and 
improvements in machinery are the measures which have the 
greatest direct influence on the reduction of the labour employed. 
But even these direct consequences must not be exaggerated. 
In the first place, the introduction of machinery takes place 
gradually, and the old processes are often kept on side by side 
with the new for a long time and are replaced only by degrees ; 
this makes it easier for the workers to adapt themselves to the 
new conditions, though, on the other hand, competition between 
undertakings tends to render the process of substitution more 
rapid. Further, the construction and maintenance of the new 
machinery entail the employment of other workers, though 
obviously these will be less numerous than those set free, as 
otherwise there would be no incentive to the substitution. 
Directly, however, the construction of a machine requires more 
workers than those economised by the more rapid production, 
and they are distributed over a long period of successive cycles 
of production. * 

It is therefore inaccurate to say that rationalisation necessarily 
involves a reduction in the labour employed in an undertaking. 
An undertaking which has to reduce its costs has before it many 
alternative methods.  Rationalisation introduces the element of 
calculation, and it is only through the results of calculation 
applied to the various possible alternatives that a decision as 
to rationalisation is to be arrived at. Sometimes the substitution 
of machinery for workers is uneconomic, especially if account 
is taken of the difference between wages in the various countries, 
and above all if demographic considerations are taken into 
account. Other measures of rationalisation also do not neces- 
sarily involve a reduction of labour, but rather a redistribution 
of activities. 2 It is not, however, generally disputed that a 
direct effect of mechanisation is a reduction of employment. 





1 It is the labour necessary for immediately increasing the fixed capital of 
undertakings that replaces within a short period the labour to be eliminated over 
a long period. 

2 A typical case in which an increase of output was obtained by an increase of 
staff is described in the Bulletin of the International Management Institute, Aug.- 
Sept. 1928, p. 160. A weaving mill in Eastern Europe increased its output from 
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Concentration, or the grouping of undertakings under a single 
management, may also, but does not necessarily, involve a reduc- 
tion of.employment. Generally speaking, concentration repre- 
sents the search for a more economic size for the undertaking, 
and leads to the elimination of redundant activities, the closing 
down of inefficient undertakings, etc.1 Sometimes, however, 
it requires a greater number of employees, and in particular of 
higher employees and managerial staff. But it may be admitted 
that concentration also gives rise, as a direct result, to dismissal 
of workers. Here, however, the conception of employment and 
possible unemployment assumes an aspect which the head of 
the collective undertaking considers from another point of view 
than the individual employer. Amalgamations, integrations, etc., 
frequently lead to a reduction of staff, since they are dictated 
by the necessity of rendering the productive process more eco- 
nomic. Points calling for examination are the restraint imposed 
on proposals for reduction of staff by the fear that skilled 
workers who are dismissed may create direct competition with 
the group of undertakings, the localisation of the absorbed under- 
takings, the degree of concentration, redistribution of workers 
between the undertakings of the same group, etc. 

Industrial agreements, on the other hand, often tend to 
eliminate, or at least reduce, the factor of unemployment which 
is involved in competition. Instead of competing with one 
another, undertakings belonging to the same group divide up 
the work to be done and specialise in such a way as to stan- 
dardise their production. 2 





50 to 75 per cent. by assigning one loom instead of two looms to each worker. 
In spite of the increase in staff and in wages the profits per loom per hour rose 
from 1.80 to 2.95 francs (64 per cent.). 

1 In Workers’ Life, 8 March 1929, Mr. H. LEE, speaking of the English cotton 
industry, stated that the Lancashire Cotton Corporation, Ltd., proposed to close 
down some spinning mills and to run some of the more “economic ”’ concerns 
full time, and that this could only lead to widespread unemployment of cotton 
workers. (Cited in The Consequences of Rationalisation on Employment (see below, 
footnote (7) on p. 195), p. 21.) 

2 Cf. Fuss: op. cit., p. 808: “ At the present moment the rationalisation of 
the coal industry in many countries appears to involve the closing down of certain 
less productive pits ; and the only means of remedying the consequent unemploy- 
ment is to transfer the labour somewhere, sometimes even to another occupation 
—a problem presenting difficulties that vary with the circumstances. If certain 
Westphalian coal mines are closed down, it will no doubt be less difficult to 
transfer elsewhere the Polish workers employed in them than to provide for 
English workers similarly displaced from an English coal mine. ”’ 
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Connected with concentration is the carrying out of methods 
which aim, not at directly reducing the cost of the product, 
but at controlling the market by a common selling organisation 
(multiple shops, etc.). It cannot be said a priori whether such 
methods give rise directly to reduction of staff, but undoubtedly 
this may happen. 

So-called “ financial” rationalisation (modification of capital, 
etc.) cannot have any direct influence on employment. 

Standardisation implies a simplification of repetitive move- 
ments, and therefore ultimately mechanisation. Hence it tends 
to reduction of staff, the more so as it also simplifies the whole 
administrative, accounting, and technical organisation of the 
undertaking, in so far as it leads in principle to superior organ- 
isation and planning. 

Scientific management in an undertaking includes all measures 
tending to a more economic arrangement or use of buildings, 
plant, material, and transport. In this case it also is often a 
source of reduction of staff, even though not directly, since the 
carrying out of the changes may involve the employment of 
additional staff. * 

The so-called rationalisation of human labour, i.e. all studies 
and measures tending to a better utilisation of human energy 
(Taylorism in the strict sense), lessens waste of energy and 
increases the worker’s output. Its effects may therefore be 
compared to those of the introduction of machinery, and it results 
in a net economy of labour, since there is no question here of 
compensatory employment in the manufacture and maintenance 
of new machinery. * 

Rationalisation cannot, however, be considered without regard 
to the numerous experiments required, experiments which are not 
always successful and which involve a greater expenditure of 
energy and material. The effect of this retarding factor on 
unemployment must not be forgotten. The process of trans- 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE: Preliminary Notes on Rationalisation 
and Labour Conditions : The Consequences of Rationalisation on Employment (roneo’d 
report prepared for the Economic Consultative Committee of the League of Nations, 
May 1929), p. 8: “ Scientific management, in the sense of measures to increase the 
worker’s output by improved division of labour and training based on motion study, 
has an effect on the labour market which is not very different from that due to im- 
provements in machinery . . . the results are certainly less intense and sudden, and 
will therefore lead to less unemployment. ”’ 

2 Fuss: op. cit., p. 806. 
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forming the existing organisation also frequently requires con- 
siderable employment of labour in the early stages. 

To sum up, the direct effect of rationalisation on the employ- 
ment of labour is generally a contraction in the number of 
persons employed. * 


Indirect Effects 


All writers who have gone into the matter agree as to this 
direct effect of rationalisation, but they are sometimes doubtful 
as to its indirect effects, and argue that in the long run employ- 
ment is found for the labour displaced and for more besides. 

An article in Soziale Praxis? quotes certain cases of rational- 
ised undertakings which increased their staffs after an initial 
reduction; for example, an engineering works at Esslingen 
which reduced its staff to a third and subsequently doubled the 
original number ; but it would be dangerous to generalise from 
such examples. 

Professor Gregory, summarising Babbage’s views on the effect 


of machinery, points out® that the latter’s “ optimistic psycho- 
logy’ does not prevent him from stressing: “ (a) the effects 


1 This may also be deduced from statistics relating to undertakings that have 
been rationalised, though their interpretation is open to dispute. Cf. the numerous 
examples in the Bulletin of the International Management Institute and in the 
Preliminary Notes on Rationalisation (several roneo’d reports prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office for the Economic Consultative Committee of the League 
of Nations, May 1929, one of which is referred to in a preceding footnote), to which 
the writer is indebted for many passages cited in the course of this article. For 
the sake of brevity numerous data and quotations supporting the writer’s assertions 
are omitted. 

For statistical information the following may usefully be consulted : 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SocrAL ProGRESS (BRITISH SECTION): 
Report on the Effects upon Labour of Modern Industrial Developments. London, 1927. 
(Report of an enquiry carried out by questionnaire in sixteen large firms.) 

Reports of the British Committee on Industry and Trade (Balfour Committee), 
1926-1929. 

Monthly Labour Review, Vol. XXV, No. 3; Vol. XXVI, No. 5. 

International Labour Review, April 1926, June 1928, April 1931: articles by 
DEvINAT, Fuss, MATTHAEI, 

Bulletin of the International Management Institute. 

W. Meakin: The New Industrial Revolution. London, 1928. 

A. P. YounG: Rationalisation of Industry. Rugby, 1929. 

H. Cray: The Post-war Unemployment Problem. London, 1929. 

W. SomBart: Das Wirtschaftsleben im Zeitalter des Hochkapitalismus. (Der 
Moderne Kapitalismus, Bd. 3.) Berlin, 1926. 

KAMMER FOUR ARBEITER UND ANGESTELLTE IN WIEN: Rationalisierung und 
Gewerkschaften. Vienna, 1927. 

2 18 and 25 Oct. 1928, article by Frieda WuNperuicu. (Cited in The Conse- 
quences of Rationalisation on Employment, p. 24.) 


3 Op. cit., p. 554. 
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of new machinery in redistributing the demand for labour, so 
that ‘considerable suffering among the working classes’ results, 
(b) the increased competition which rationalisation sometimes 
induces among the workers, ... (c) the difficulty in deciding 
whether, when improvements were made, the process of displace- 
ment should be gradual or immediate.” 


Professor Gregory’s own view ! is that: 


In the long run, since rationalisation effects a lowering of real 
costs, then, given a desire for a rising standard of life, there is no reason 
to suppose that the volume of unemployment will not again fall. . . . 
Thus the occupied population in the future is likely to be less “ indus- 
trialised ” than in the immediate past ; and the growth of trades and 
occupations outside the narrow concept of “ industry ” will continue 
as rationalisation proceeds. 


The extent of the displacements will in every case depend 
on the nature of the individual undertaking, industry, and country 
concerned. An important factor is the elasticity of the demand 
for which the rationalised undertaking caters. The reduction 
in costs due to rationalisation may jead to a reduction in prices, 
and therefore to an increase in purchasing power. If the demand 
is elastic, this :will probably lead to an increase in consumption, 
and in this case the expansion of the market may be expected 
in the long run to provide employment for the workers displaced. 
If, on the contrary, the demand is inelastic, no increase in 
consumption can be expected, and neither the undertaking nor 
the industry affected will be able to absorb the workers who 
have been thrown out of work. 2 

Professor Douglas 3, discussing the influence of this factor, 
states that the displacement of workers from their former occupa- 
tions will be greater : 


(1) the less the quantity demanded of a commodity increases 
with a given reduction in price per unit ; 

(2) the less is the proportion which labour costs form of the total 
expenditures ; 

(3) the less is the degree to which a reduction in costs will reduce 
price; and 

(4) the less important is the operation to the whole industry. 





1 Ibid., p. 565. 
? In industries satisfying inelastic demands there is however little incentive 
to rationalisation, and in any case the possible economies are more limited. 


3 Op. cit. 
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In the long run, however, according to Douglas, rationalisa- 
tion does not throw workers permanently out of employment ; 
instead, it raises the national income and individual incomes. 
The process of adaptation, however, is slow and takes place in 
several stages which may follow in more or less close succession. 

The time likely to elapse before the displaced workers will 
again find employment !1—assuming that they will do so—has 
to be determined from a priori considerations—a difficult task, 
as it depends on imponderable factors. No statistics are unfor- 
tunately yet available that would be of any use here, except the 
American figures, and even these call for certain reservations. 

The more perfect the economic system, the greater the speed 
of the process of reabsorption will be. Obviously, however, 
it can never be immediate. Disregarding for the moment the 
natural increase of the population, let the employed population 
of a given country at a given time be P and its average real 
income per head I. When certain undertakings have been 
rationalised let the corresponding figures be P’ and I’. It is 
obvious that until the new total purchasing power P’I’ is at 
least equal to the former purchasing power PI, new industries 
will not be created and the surplus labour P — P’ will not be 
absorbed. Other factors which modify the final result have 
therefore to be considered, such as: (a) the increase in the 
national income due to rationalisation; (b) the distribution 
of the new income (to owners of undertakings, capitalists, 
labour) ; (c) the use made of the new income (whether spent 
or saved) ; (d) the frictional resistances set up in the course 
of the process, and their effect on the average time required for 
adaptation to the new conditions. 

From another point of view, rationalisation is itself an 
impediment to the occurrence of a certain measure of unem- 
ployment. 

The owner of an undertaking has in fact at his disposal 
greater possibilities of studying the needs of the market, and 
adapts production to those needs so far as they can be foreseen; 





1 At a meeting of shareholders of Lloyd’s Bank, the Chairman, Mr. J. 
Beaumont PEASE, made a special point of the necessity of waiting some little 
time before the results of rationalisation proposals materialise and before industry 
is in a position to offer more employment to compensate for the temporary im- 
mediate increase in unemployment. (Statist, 9 Feb. 1929, p. 245; cited in The 
Consequences of Rationalisation on Employment, p. 20.) 
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the grouping of undertakings lessens the expansion of production 
to meet an uncertain demand, and accordingly reduces the effects 
of possible errors in forecasting ; combines and cartels have a 
sufficiently elastic organisation to absorb part of the labour 
thrown out of employment by the adoption of machinery. The 
action of the State has also a regulating influence in this 
direction. 

In the long run, therefore, the unemployment due to rational- 
isation is a matter only of those workers who are weeded out 
by the rationalising process. If each measure is considered in 
itself, we find that the unemployment it causes is temporary; 
“but as in actual fact the process is continuous and neither its 
beginning nor its end can be easily determined, it must be con- 
sidered rather as a permanent source of a certain volume of 
unemployment, the importance of which should not be exag- 
gerated, and which, within limits, might be considered as a 
necessary price paid for social progress.”* To a great extent, 
therefore, the effect of rationalisation on employment is a dis- 
placement, and not any considerable quantitative change in the 
labour employed. Thus the problem has shifted its ground and 


our principal concern is to determine the qualitative changes 
and how they come about.’ 


QUALITATIVE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND DISPLACEMENTS 
oF LABOUR 


We must next consider the displacements of labour following 
the rationalisation of individual undertakings (displacements 
between industries, categories, localities, etc.). 


Displacements between Industries 


Displacements of iabour from one industry to another are 
continually and imperceptibly taking place even in normal 
periods. They may depend on numerous factors, chief among 





1 Fuss: op. cit., p. 809. 

2 Mr. William GREEN, President of the American Federation of Labor, in an 
address at the University of Michigan in 1928, stated that when the new industries 
reached the point of saturation, a very serious problem of continual displacement 
of men through the use of improved machinery must be constructively met and 
settled. (The Consequences of Rationalisation on Employment, p. 37.) 
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these being the state of the labour market. If the demand for 
a given product is inelastic the reduction of staff brought about 
by rationalisation causes unemployment and the transfer of the 
surplus labour to other industries or localities. If the demand 
is elastic it is necessary to ascertain within what limits it is 
elastic. 

The displacements that take place have generally to be con- 
sidered in an empirical way and according to the following rough 
classification : 


(a) workers dismissed from industries and undertakings 
which are being rationalised ; 

(b) workers dismissed from industries or undertakings which 
are uneconomic, or declining, or wound up, or in some way not 
favoured by the demands of the market. 


The first group generally consists of workers whose specific 
qualifications are rendered useless by rationalisation, or workers 
who are not very efficient. The second group consists of workers 
of all kinds who share the fate of the undertakings or industries 
in which they were employed. Obviously the only undertakings 


capable of reabsorbing these workers are those indicated under 
(a), or new undertakings ; undertakings, therefore, which will 
require fully efficient workers, and will have no use for workers 
skilled in the use of machines which have been superseded unless 
they are prepared to do unskilled work. 


The workers and employees dismissed from an undertaking 
as a result of rationalisation either remain unemployed because 
they are unfit, inefficient, or unproductive, or are re-employed 
after a short interval in the same undertaking or the same 
industry, or else change their occupations, or emigrate, and in 
general are absorbed by new industries (wireless and motor 
industries, insurance and cinematograph undertakings, etc.). 
These displacements have some harmful results—expense, waste 
of time, etc.—and one useful one—the search for the right job 
for the right man. 


The consequences of rationalisation measures applied to staff 
may be summarised as follows: changes in the kind of work 
done by the worker; migration, probably entailing a change 
of residence, which the worker sometimes cannot or will not 
make ; inferior conditions of employment which the dismissed 
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worker accepts for the sake of obtaining a new job; unemploy- 
ment. The process therefore involves losses : 


(a) for the community as a whole, arising from the inactivity 
of the unemployed, the displacement of labour, the time lost in 
seeking work’, the reduced purchasing power of the dismissed 
workers, the subsidies granted to them, etc. ; 

(6) for the rationalising firm, arising from high labour turn- 
over, the engagement of new staff better adapted to the new 
methods of work, the lower output of workers who do not feel 
that their job is safe and permanent, etc. ; 

(c) for the worker or employee, arising from his search for 
work, the necessity to migrate, the necessity to accept less favour- 
able conditions of employment, the loss of his employment, ete. 


In one way rationalisation will favour the migration of labour 
(where there are no political obstacles in the way) in order to 
find a new state of equilibrium; but in a sense it will apply 
a ccrtain check to migration when the market for unskilled labour 
becomes stabilised. While in fact it is difficult, and increasingly 
so, for skilled workers to find employment on the spot, it is 


increasingly easy for unskilled workers to do so. The greater 
demand for unskilled labour will thus act as a regulating factor 
on the labour market, which was much less extensive when 
labour was more specialised. 


Foremost among rising industries of recent origin are motors, 
wireless, the telephone, the cinematograph, and luxury goods. 
In the United States as many as 1,280,000 men found work from 
1920 to 1928 as drivers of private or commercial motor vehicles. 
The number employed in attending to electric refrigerators, oil 
healters, and similar household appliances has increased by more 
than 100,000 since the war; there are 185,000 more teachers, 
100,000 more life insurance agents, and so forth. On the other 
hand, from 1920 to 1928 about 240,000 men were released from 
the payrolls of the railways. 2 





1 Cf. UniTED STaTEs, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: Annual Report for the Year 
ended 30 June 1928: “ The United States Employment Service has experienced 
much difficulty in finding new employment for those who have been obliged to adjust 
themselves to changed conditions.”’ (Cited in The Consequences of Rationalisation 
on Employment, p. 31.) 

2 Report of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
cited in Bulletin of the International Management Institute, Jan. 1929, p. 15. 
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In general, a radical change is taking place in the world 
demand for various kinds of goods and services, a change that 
influences the creation of new manufacturing and service indus- 
tries. From 1913 to 1927 the population of the world increased 
by 9 per cent., the production of foodstuffs by 13 per cent., and 
the production of raw materials by 35 per cent. There has 
been a general increase in income per head, especially in earned 
income ; more people are earning and they are earning more, 
and there has not been a corresponding increase in savings. 
There has therefore been an increase in purchasing power ; and 
after primary needs are satisfied, the remaining income is spent 
according to individual taste. Thus industries have sprung up 
for the manufacture of articles catering for amusement, and the 
creation of these industries has been accompanied by the creation 
of new services and an increase in domestic staff. ’* 

Industrial instability is increased by the increased instability 
of demand ; and this is certainly no incentive to standardisation 
and to the locking up of the capital required for the rationalisa- 
tion of plant. But the fluctuations in demand have undoubtedly 
brought about the reabsorption of a considerable number of the 
workers thrown out of employment by rationalisation. 

A new form of instability is caused by the competition between 
different products to attract the available surplus income of 
purchasers. “A new economy is thus evolving under which 
competition between individual producers of similar articles is 
gradually diminishing, and competition between alternative and 
quite distinct commodities is becoming more acute. Advertise- 
ment by competing industries is gradually replacing advertise- 
ment by individual firms.” * 

Further, it must be borne in mind that it is impossible to 
conceive the rationalisation of a single branch of industry without 
that of the other branches as well. To disorganise the supply 
from one industry is to disorganise a great demand for the 
products of all other industries ;_ there is an intimate connection 





1 Cf. Index (Stockholm), Jan. 1930: “ Quo vadimus ?”’ by A. Lovepay. 

2 A. LoveDay: op. cit., p. 15. The transfer of labour between industry and 
agriculture must also be taken into account. On this subject see the following 
articles by L. E. Marruarr: “ More Mechanisation in Farming ’”’ (International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, March 1931, pp. 324-365), and “ Some Effects 
of the Agricultural Depression on Agricultural Labour ” (Idem, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, 
April 1931, pp. 453-475). 
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between them, which rationalisation must take into account. 
Here we have the greatest incentive to a general conception of 
rationalisation. 


Displacements between Categories and Jobs 


Every day there is a passage of individuals, and with it a 
redistribution of wealth, between different classes of society. * 

Rationalisation has the effect of changing the composition of 
the working classes : 

(a) by increasing the percentage of salaried employees as 
compared with manual workers ; 


(b) by increasing the proportion of women and children 
employed ; 

(c) by eliminating all who are the least fitted, whether men- 
tally, physically (e.g. older workers), or by inclination, to fill a 
particular position in the production of goods or services ; 


(d) by changing the kind of ability required, which obviously 
results in the elimination of workers whose qualifications are 
no longer required by industry (workers skilled at jobs that have 
changed or ceased to exist) ; 

(e) by increasing the percentage of semi-skilled workers and 
common labourers 2 ; 

(f) by increasing the number of persons engaged in super- 
vising and planning the work, i.e. of persons who from one point 
of view may be considered not directly productive. * 


Here again, therefore, there are both direct and indirect 
effects. There are inconceivably vast movements of workers 
backwards and forwards from one category to another. It is not 
without reason that the effects of rationalisation have been com- 
pared to those of an industrial revolution. 





+ The redistribution of wealth arising from a different distribution of profits 
is not under consideration here. 

* According to Taylor, the problem of modern education is how to do great 
things with commonplace people. 

8 This fact is to be particularly noted. A new and characteristic necessity 
of rationalisation is the training of a “ skilled nucleus *’ of supervisors and instructors 
—the non-commissioned officers of the army of production—and especially of 
persons responsible for planning and discipline, who are essential to the application 
of the new theories from Taylor onwards. 
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Machinery tends to simplify the task of the worker, and this 
tends to an enormous increase in the proportion of workers whu 
are unskilled or nearly so. The labour market thus becomes 
indefinitely large, since the employer is no longer obliged to 
choose his workers from a particular category, and a great step 
is therefore taken towards a general levelling out of wages. 

It may be noted that highly skilled and even moderately 
skilled workers should be considered as plant in which capital 
of very great value is invested.* On a short view, society will 
obviously sustain a loss by discarding this human capital. From 
the strictly economic standpoint this loss may be compared to 
that incurred by scrapping a machine which is still in good 
condition but which technical progress has made old-fashioned. 

Studying the motor industry proper, Charles Reitell* found 
that over a period of eleven years (1912-1923) “the machine 
tenders and the assemblers have increased considerably in the 
percentage of total workers. . . The skilled workers and common 
labourers have greatly fallen off. . . . In one of the most modern 
of plants over two hundred different kinds of mechanical devices 
are found carrying and conveying materials and product. This 
same plant reported that the percentage of trade skilled employees 
had been more than halved during the last ten years. Here, 
then, we find skill or long experience at the top and brawn at 
the bottom both greatly lessened.” It may be noted that 
Mr. Reitell estimates that the machine tenders represent from 
25 to 40 per cent. of the working force, the assemblers from 
10 to 15 per cent., the skilled workers from 5 to 10 per cent., 
inspectors and testers about 5 per cent., helpers about 15 per 
cent., and labourers from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Members of the Foremen’s Section of the Austrian Federation 
of Industrial Employees have pointed out? that rationalisation 
in industry means the suppression of many of their functions 
and to some of them the loss of their job. Such measures often 
affect men with twenty or thirty years’ service behind them, 





1 Marshall compared the workers to an expensive machine. 

2 Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. CXVI, 
Nov. 1924: “ Machinery and its Effect upon the Workers in the Automobile 
Industry”, by Charles Rerre.. of the University of Pittsburgh. (Cited in The 
Consequences of Rationalisation on Employment, pp. 43-44.) 

3 Bulletin of the International Management Institute, Sept. 1930, p. 193. 
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who are too old (usually over fifty) to find new employment, 
either as employees or as manual workers. The Association 
therefore demands that such cases should be met by the payment 
of pensions from a special insurance fund, but it does not declare 
itself against rationalisation as such. 

In the Ford works, 95 per cent. of the workers are unskilled. 
The tasks demanded of the workers are constantly being sim- 
plified: 43 per cent. of them take less than a day to learn 
their job, 36 per cent. from a day to a week, 6 per cent. from 
one to two weeks, 14 per cent. from a month to a year, and only 
1 per cent. from one to six years. 

Walter C. Stuebing, President of an industrial firm in Cin- 
cinnati, states that as a result of simplification and standardisa- 
tion unskilled helpers were able to assemble trucks in 8 per cent. 
of the time formerly needed by more highly paid men. * 

A study published by the Vienna Chamber of Workers and 
Employees’ puts forward the view that the working classes are 
in danger of being divided by the increasing simplification of 
the work into a steadily growing majority of semi-skilled workers 
on the one hand and a small group of highly skilled specialists 
on the other. 

Instances are not however wanting in which the change in 
the proportion of skilled workers due to the introduction of 
rationalisation has been almost negligible, or in which the new 
demand for skill has led to an actual shortage of skilled workers. 

In Germany, for instance, in the scientific instrument and 
electro-technical industries, in the construction of machinery and 
apparatus, in the manufacture of wires and cables, and in foun- 
dries and motor factories, the proportion of skilled workers was 
29.9 per cent. in 1914 and 29 per cent. in 1925. Even where 
mass production methods are most completely applied, the pro- 
portion of skilled to unskilled workers is 1 to 5.°* 

The head of an important English engineering factory (Hans 
Renold, Ltd.) has recently given figures showing that in his firm 
modern developments of industrial methods have made very 
little difference in the proportion of skilled workers employed 





1 Idem, March 1928, p. 50. 

2 Rationalisierung und Gewerkschaften. Vienna, 1927. 

3 Maschinenmarkt, No. 92, 2 Aug. 1927: “ Fliessarbeit als Hauptproblem der 
Rationalisierung”’, by Engineer SETZERMANN. 
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(36.7 per cent. in 1913, 34.9 per cent. in 1928).* Over this period 
of fifteen years he summarises as follows the most striking 
changes in the kind of staff employed : 

(1) The growth of the craftsman category, both in numbers and 
in percentage of the whole. 

(2) The reduction in numbers of both semi-skilled machine opera- 
tors and unskilled labourers. This is due to: (a) the introduction of 
more elaborate machinery, giving greater output and requiring less 


“ manning ”’, (b) the growing use of skilled men on such machines, 
(c) the increased use of women for unskilled work. 


(3) The reduction in numbers of “ upper staff ”’ (i.e. all employees 
paid on a monthly salary basis) and male clerical staff. 


(4) The marked growth in numbers of women. 


A somewhat similar opinion is held by Dubreuil, who affirms 
that Ford “ suffers from such a shortage of skilled workers that 
he is obliged to maintain at his own expense an important school 
of apprenticeship, although the Ford works may now be con- 
sidered as the most highly mechanised in the world.” ? 

Another instance of this shortage of skilled workers is found 
in the Soviet Union, where workers are classified according to 
their degree of skill in grades numbered from 1 to 9. In the 
agricultural machine industry it was found that the average 
grade was 5% in 1925-1926, but after rationalisation it had 
fallen to 4.78. “But what is particularly felt is the need of 
engineers, instructors and rationalisers. . .. The characteristic 
feature of the problem of the ‘skilled nucleus’ is the lack of 
specialists. In Germany, for example, there are 4.25 engineers 
and technical workers among every 100 workers in the local 
mining industry, while in the U.S.S.R. this proportion does not 
even reach 1.5 per cent.”? Here the problem is clearly not a 
smaller demand for skilled workers, but a shortage of workers 
with the requisite degree of skill. 

Thus we are here confronted by two different conceptions. 
On the one hand it is asserted that rationalisation generally 
reduces the standard of occupational training required to a very 
low level, because the work becomes less skilled. On the other 





1 Economic Journal, Dec. 1928, pp. 593-604 : “ The Nature and Present Position 
of Skill in Industry’, by C. G. RENoLD. 

2 H. Dusreutit : Standards. Paris, 1929. 

3 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Preliminary Notes on Rationalisation 
and Labour Conditions : Labour Conditions in the U.S.S.R., pp. 8 and 12. 
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hand it is argued that the worker in a rationalised concern is 
increasingly in need of instruction in the work as a whole, and 
that his general education must therefore be higher. (Ford 
sends his workmen to special schools and attaches great import- 
ance to this point.) It is also said that the worker’s pride 
in his work has disappeared as a result of rationalisation. ’ 

There is great need for agreement on the definition of “skilled 
work”. Modern industry undoubtedly demands ability from 
the worker, but this ability is different from what was once 
traditional. The need for mere mechanical dexterity is disap- 
pearing and ability in other directions is now called for. This 
naturally eliminates classes of workers who possessed traditional 
kinds of skill, while it sets a greater value on others.  Ration- 
alisation in fact looks upon tradition as a negative factor, an 
obstacle to be overcome. 

H. Dubreuil? also notes in this sense that “the further 
mechanisation proceeds in an industry the more complicated and 
clever are its tools and the more their construction demands 
workers of intelligence, education, and skill, and with no sacrifice 
of the old requirement of manual dexterity.” This author main- 
tains that skilled labour is transferred from the manufacture 
of goods to that of machinery. 

But this does not mean that mechanisation can lead to the 
total replacement of the human factor in the process of produc- 
tion, as is feared by some people who are inclined to exaggerate 
the spectre of machinery. H. P. Kendall refers to Stuart Chase’s 
estimate in a recent book that out of the 42,000,000 people gain- 
fully employed in the United States only 13 per cent. are doing 
work which can be classed as “ robot” work, i.e. are human 





1 The more pessimistic theory may be studied in Professor Robert F. Hoxir’s 
books : Scientific Management and Labour (1916), p. 16; Trade Unionism in the 
United States (1920), p. 320. Cf. also Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, May 1928, pp. 43-46 : “ The Effect on Labour of the New Stan- 
dardisation Programmes of American Industry ’’, by William Green. Henry P. 
KENDALL (Idem, May 1930: “ Men and Machines : A Manager’s Interpretation ”’ 
p. 96) says on the other hand: “ The type of man for which these new demands 
are created is higher than that represented by the machine tender.”’ A false 
reading of history gives some people the idea that in the good old times all workmen 
were craftsmen and therefore artists. “The truth was on the contrary very 
different. Craftsmen formed a relatively smaller minority than do skilled workers 
in modernindustry. Side by side with them lived a vast army of ordinary labourers, 
‘attached to the soil’.”’ (Carlo Pacni, in L’industria Lombarda, 24 Aug. 1929.) 


2 Op. cit. 
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machines.! It is indeed obvious that there are numerous “ non- 
machine functions”. Men are necessary to study the problems 
of machinery, to maintain the machines in good working order, 
to repair them, etc. 

R. C. Smart justly observes that the greater the part played 
by machinery in production, the greater the need for the human 
labour employed to be different from it; he notes that the main 
difference consists in the variety of tasks which the worker can 
perform and the varying degrees of energy with which he can 
perform them.? And Porri remarks acutely? : “Who will 
complain if, after the first rush towards the rationalisation of 
plant and the complete re-equipment of an enormous number 
of factories, the investment of fixed capital proceeds more slowly, 
while instead greater ingenuity is applied to the search for per- 
sonal roads to success ? There is no absolute obligation to 
follow a single path to perfection, that of machinery. Among 
physically and mentally gifted peoples, the desire for human 
progress is enough to lead to efficiency.” 

Work calling for less physical strength and greater expendi- 
ture~of nervous energy will require changes in the workers’ diet. 
From the physiological point of view, the overwhelming tendency 
towards sport may represent a kind of compensation for the 
lesser amount of physical labour done in the factory, but physi- 
ologists are examining with some concern the tendency towards 
excessive mechanisation and towards speeding up the pace of 
production. 

In the days of craftsmanship a long apprenticeship was 
necessary to learn a trade. If the father’s wage was not suffi- 
cient to pay for the son’s apprenticeship, the next generation 
suffered by having an inefficient worker. To-day apprenticeship 
is so short that this problem no longer arises. 

Rationalisation will naturally be resented by the trade unions, 
because it results in weakening unions whose membership is 





1 Op. cit., p. 97. He goes on to say: “I do not mean that the machine has 
not displaced workers, for it has done so and will continue to displace them. The 
machine has lifted burdens from the backs, shoulders and legs of men, but it has 
laid an increasing burden on their brains. ”’ 

2 R. C. Smarr: Distribuzione del reddito, p. 451 (Italian translation of The 
Distribution of Income ; London, 1923). 

3 Vinéenzo Porri: “Oro e prezzi’’, in Rivista Italiana di Statistica, No. 4, 
Oct.-Dec. 1930. 
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drawn from among craftsmen or from trades that depend on 
the artistic ability of the workers. The barriers between different 
categories of workers are also weakened; this will contribute 
to the creation of a far more uniform working class around the 
existing nucleus of nearly unskilled labour, while the category 
of supervisors—the higher officials of the productive process—— 
will assume enormous proportions. 


The Problem of Stabilisation 


We have seen that rationalisation in the long run simply 
involves changes in the occupational distribution of labour 
(changes of function, skill, social status, activity, locality, branch 
of industry, etc.). In the short run, however, since the process 
of rationalisation is continuous the displacements caused by it 
are continuous too, and are undoubtedly a great source of waste. 
In the United States attempts have therefore been made to stabilise 
employment within the limits of what is possible and eco- 
nomically sound. The problem has there been formulated as 
follows : “ The search for the right job for the right man entails 
a loss. How can the social cost of these displacements be 
reduced to a minimum ? ”* 

The question of the stability of employment in various indus- 
tries in the United States has been investigated in a series of 
reports published in the Monthly Labour Review.* The method 
employed for the measurement of stability is “the relationship 
of average monthly employment during the year to the number 
of employees in the month of maximum unemployment”, 
expressed as a percentage. In general, the number of under- 
takings showing a high degree of stability increased from the 
beginning of 1923 to 1928, indicating an increase in stability 
of employment with the progress of rationalisation. In particular 
industries, however, and still more in individual firms, the figures 
were less satisfactory. In the automobile industry, for instance, 





1 On this subject cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE : Stabilisation of Employ- 
ment in the United States, by J. R. BELLERByY (Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 11 ; 
Geneva, 1926). Cf. also Sumner H. Suicuter: The Turnover of Factory Labour, 
and Paul BrissENDEN and Emil Franke. : The Mobility of Industrial Labour. 

2 Inter alia, Nov. 1928 (iron and steel industry), Jan. 1929 (men’s clothing 
industry), Feb. 1929 (automobile industry). 
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an enquiry covering 78 manufacturing establishments showed a 
stability index of 82.3 per cent. for 1923, and 80.8 per cent. for 
the twelve months ending November 1928. With the exception 
of 1926, the stability index of more than half the plants was 
under 85 per cent. Only two firms had an index as high as 
90 per cent. for each of the six years. Similarly in the men’s 
clothing industry (64 undertakings) the stability index has been 
declining since 1923. On railways in 1927 the stability index 
for various grades of workers was as follows: salaried employees, 
95 per cent.; telegraphists, 95 per cent., permanent way men, 
81.8 per cent.; drivers, 95 per cent.; firemen, 86.4 per cent.; 
brakesmen, 91.4 per cent. Some companies, however, had 
figures all over 90 per cent. In the iron and steel industries 
(32 undertakings), on the contrary, the index rose from 88.9 per 
cent. in 1923 to 91.2 per cent. in 1925, and 94 per cent. in 1926, 
1927, and 1928. 

Rationalisation automatically applies a process of selection, 
keeping in employment the fittest workers, i.e. those with the 
highest efficiency and largest output, and gradually eliminating 
the less fit. Even for the latter, however, it tries to find the 
appropriate job, since its aim is to make use of the whole range 
of energy and to the highest possible degree. 

Production needs both intelligent and commonplace men, both 
strong and weak. (If the right job can be found for each of 
them they are put to the maximum, i.e. to the most economic, 
use. Ford has even succeeded in re-educating the disabled, the 
blind, and the crippled, for certain jobs. * 

It is however obvious that by successively eliminating the less 
fit, rationalisation performs an action that by itself would be 
uneconomic if it were not completed by a further process of 
reconsidering the abilities of the workers dismissed as unpro- 
ductive and finding them new employment. This is done by 
institutions for vocational guidance and placing. But there 





1 “ At a time when unemployment makes labour over-plentiful, as is the case 
in Germany, the system of selection applied by Taylor to the Bethlehem 
labourers would appear ferocious, and would tend to fill the ranks of the unem- 
ployed with workers who had worn themselves out in the scientifically managed 
factories in trying to perform a task which was beyond their strength.” (Roy : La 
formule allemande de production rationelle, p. 75 ; Paris, 1929.) But Taylorism has 
been very much improved on in this respect, and its characteristic tendency to 
overstrain and “ disintellectualise ’’ the worker is now a thing of the past. 
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remains a permanent group of inefficient workers who drift from 
one occupation to another in the effort to find suitable scope 
for their energies; this group will form the nucleus of per- 
manent unemployment in periods of diminished business activity, 
while it will provide workers of less than normal efficiency in 
busy periods when industry needs labour that it cannot otherwise 
obtain. In practice, many efficient workers will also find 
themselves included in this category ; but methods of selection 
and vocational guidance are improving, and this form of waste 
is constantly being reduced. 


It is perhaps unduly optimistic to say that the unemployment 
resulting from rationalisation—or at least so much of it as is 
theoretically supposed to follow from the more usual measures 
of rationalisation—is on the whole comparatively slight, and is 
in any case “a lesser evil than unemployment resulting from 
relative inefficiency ”.' The experience of the present depression 
shows that the problem has many aspects to be considered, and 
that it involves questions outside the economic sphere. From 
the strictly economic standpoint rationalisation represents a 
tendency that cannot be gainsaid, but is not entirely exempt from 
possible degeneration. There is, so to speak, a “ pathology of 
rationalisation ”’; there are certain “critical points” beyond 
which the measures adopted are in danger of causing harmful 
effects. Rationalisation is a tool in the hands of whoever uses it; 
it cannot therefore be too highly emphasised that its value is 
entirely relative. 

In conclusion, rationalisation primarily effects displacements 
—of ability, of men, of profits. This is the indispensable and 
inevitable “ price paid for social progress” spoken of by Fuss 
and by all economists who have dealt with the important phe- 
nomenon of technological unemployment.? Obviously, there- 
fore, if the creation of this unemployment, the losses deriving 
from these displacements, are the price of progress, justice 





1 GREGORY : Op. cit., p. 565. 

2 Among Italian economists the author wishes specially to mention his lamented 
friend Arnaldo AGNELLI, whose book on unemployment (Milan, 1908) is still 
authoritative. 
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demands that all who benefit by progress should pay their share 
of it, and that all steps should be taken to reduce the risk of 
loss to the lowest limit that is economically possible, and to 
distribute the residuum over the community as a whole. 

Thus the problem of the social cost of rationalisation must 
also be taken into consideration—a problem with difficulties and 
solutions differing from those raised by the rationalisation of 
single undertakings. 

To sum up, rationalisation in the forms it has taken during 
the last few years has serious effects and raises serious problems 
in connection with employment, at least in so far as concerns 
the period immediately after the introduction of new machinery. 
Chief among these problems are the resulting movements on a 
vast scale—of migration between localities or countries, of dis- 
placement between industries or occupations—which have effects 
not only economic, but also social, moral, and psychological, on 
the great hive of the modern industrial world. This is perhaps 
one of the most serious problems that thinkers and statesmen 
have to face to-day. 

Should these displacements be regulated, or are we to con- 
tinue under a system of laisser-faire ? The dominant trend 
of opinion is in favour of regulation, in the form of rationalisation 
on a collective rather than an individualist basis. The various 
forms of economic policy must decide for us how this regulation 
is to be carried out and what its effects will be. What is certain 
at this stage is that the economic machine is highly complex, 
and that in view of the intervention of non-economic, and above 
all of moral factors, the problems of the employment of labour 
can be solved only after a profound study—a study which in 
present conditions is extremely difficult of accomplishment in 
any objective fashion. 





The Seasonal Emigration of Polish 
Agricultural Workers to Germany : I 


by 
G. S. RaBINovITcH, 


Research Division, International Labour Office 


The following article, which describes the method by which 
Polish seasonal agricultural workers are recruited and placed in 
employment in Germany, is the outcome of a mission carried out 
for the International Labour Office by Mr. Rabinovitch. This 
visit, in which the author was indebted to the competent author- 
ities in Germany and Poland for their willing assistance, took 
place in 1930 in the second half of March, when the bulk of the 
recruiting and placing of these workers is carried out. The 
authorities of both countries not only placed at the author’s 
disposal all possible statistical and other information, but also 
sent officials engaged in the inspection of migrants in each 
country to accompany him on his journey. 

The representative of the Office went first to Berlin, where 
he got into touch with the competent branches of the Ministry 
of Labour and with the Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale, the body in 
Germany responsible for the recruiting and placing of foreign 
agricultural workers. He was also able in Berlin to consult the 
Emigration Counsellor attached to the Polish Legation with 
regard to his visit to Poland. Proceeding to Warsaw and then, 
at the suggestion of the Director of the Polish Emigration Office, 
to the Province of Cracow, he watched recruiting operations in 
various districts. He was shown the working of the service 
responsible for the supervision of recruiting in Czenstochowa. 
He next followed stage by stage the journey of the emigrants 
to their place of employment. Aft the frontier station of Rosen- 
berg (Upper Silesia) he watched the various phases of the 
inspection of the immigrants on entering Germany (passport, 
employment contract, medical examination). Joining a convoy 
of some 800 emigrants, he crossed Germany to Halle; and when 
the convoy broke up he followed one group of workers to their 
place of employment in the Province of Saxony. Finally, after 
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supplementing the impressions gained in Saxony by a brief visit 
to the Province of Pomerania, where the kind of work and 
conditions of living are quite different, he returned to Berlin and 
concluded his mission by visiting the various services of the 
Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale. 

The contents of the article may be summarised as follows : 

(1) a historical survey of the migration movements of Polish 
agricultural workers to Germany prior to the German-Polish 
Treaty of 24 November 1927 and of the factors governing these 
movements ; 

(2) an analysis of the Treaty and the administrative regula- 
tions ; 

(3) a description of the practical application of its various 
clauses and of the methods of recruiting and placing Polish 
agricultural workers in Germany, in the light of the information 
collected during the journey described above. 

Since the period to which the description refers circumstances 
have considerably reduced these seasonal migration movements : 
the number of Polish agricultural workers temporarily absorbed 
by the German labour market fell from 103,000 in 1929 to 77,000 
in 1930 and 31,000 in 1931, and it would not be surprising if this 
traditional movement were to stop completely in 1932. This 
change does not however diminish the value for international 
relations of the lessons to be drawn from the system described 
in these pages. 


VERY migration movement necessarily has two phases and 

must therefore be considered from two points of view: it 
means emigration for one country and immigration for the other. 
On the one side there is a permanent or temporary removal of 
workers from the labour market, which must not be allowed to 
create an internal shortage ; on the other there is a temporary 
or permanent increase in the productive labour force, which must 
not exceed the country’s capacity for absorbing labour. The 
special purpose of a scientific migration policy, and in particular 
the essential aim of emigration and immigration treaties, is to 
regulate the quality and quantity of migration movements so as 
to prevent them from over-burdening the economic systems 
affected. 

It is, however, obvious that even if left to themselves, that is 
to say, with complete freedom of migration, emigration and 
immigration would not act as blind forces. Just as in the case 
of movements of any other kind of wealth, movements of human 
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labour are governed by the law of supply and demand, and when 
one of these two factors is missing the other is inoperative. 
It is not sufficient that there should be the need and the will to 
emigrate in one country ; there must be in some other country 
a demand for labour which cannot be met internally, and, more- 
over, a demand for the type of labour which is available in the 
first country. 

It is therefore necessary to examine the factors determining 
supply and demand which have led to this extensive migratory 
movement of Polish agricultural workers to Germany—a pheno- 
menon which in magnitude and continuity is unique in Europe. 
What are the factors in the economic and social position of 
Poland which can explain the steady emigration of a large group 
of agricultural workers, and what, on the other hand, are the 
reasons for the apparently constant demand for workers of this 
particular type in Germany ? The answer to-this double question 
will give the reason for Polish emigration to Germany; to a 
great extent it involves the history of the question. This historical 
survey will be briefly given in the following pages. 


HIsToRICAL SURVEY 


Factors affecting Migration from Poland to Germany * 


German Reasons for Immigration. 


For some fifty years past, the shortage of labour has been 
one of the chief anxieties of German agriculture. It is so serious 
and so persistent, particularly for certain branches of agriculture, 
such as sugar beet cultivation, that even when Germany has 
several millions of unemployed it would be difficult for it, except 
by giving up certain crops altogether, to refrain from employing 
a large number of foreign agricultural workers. These workers, 
the majority of whom are Polish, are indispensable to German 
agriculture, not only because it is apparently impossible to find 
German workers with the qualities required for certain kinds 
of work (such as the cultivation of sugar beet, for which female 
labour is generally employed), but also because, in the opinion 





1 For this part of the study valuable information has been obtained from 
S. T. Ruziewicz: Le Probléme de émigration polonaise en Allemagne (Paris, 
Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1930), and Carl WitecKke: Die landwirtschaftliche 
Arbeitsvermittlung in Deutschland (Berlin, Verlagsbuchhandlung Paul Parey, 1912). 
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of agricultural employers themselves, the economic situation of 
German agriculture at the moment is such that it would cease 
to pay its way #f it had to meet the more exacting demands of 
German workers. It follows that, while constant efforts are 
being made to reduce the volume of this immigration, recourse 
to foreign labour for eight or ten months of the year seems to 
be a permanent necessity for German agriculture. 

In seeking to explain this peculiar feature of the German 
labour market it will suffice to note that since the end of last 
century the rapid rise of German industry has led to an exodus 
of land workers towards the cities and industrial centres, where 
wages are twice or three times as high as in the country and 
conditions of life are better. 


There has therefore been a great change in the distribution 
of the population between rural and urban areas. In 1871, 63.9 
per cent. of the total population (or 26.2 million persons) still 
lived in the country, whereas the corresponding proportion was 
only 39.9 per cent. in 1910 and 35.6 per cent. (or 22.2 million 
persons) in 1925. Similarly, the distribution of the working 
population between industrial and agricultural occupations has 


steadily changed to the detriment of the latter during the same 
period. In 1882, 42.2 per cent. of the working population was 
engaged in agriculture as against 33.8 per cent. in industry, 
whereas in 1925 there were 30.5 per cent. in agriculture and 
41.4 per cent. in industry. 

At the same time, agricultural production was making remark- 
able progress on account of the rapid increase in the population 
of Germany. In the thirty years from 1878 to 1908, the area 
under cultivation increased by over a million hectares, while 
output, as a result of more intensive cultivation, was doubled 
or even trebled. Agriculture gradually became industrialised 
and specialised in certain crops, one of the most important, 
because the most remunerative, being sugar beet. Sugar beet 
requires a labour supply satisfying certain conditions. In the 
first place, the stooping position in which most of the work has 
to be done means that the workers employed must be supple, 
and consequently young. In the second place, certain important 
operations, such as hoeing and thinning, demand a type of 
manual dexterity which seems to be commoner among women 
than among men. Finally, in view of the special conditions of 
the agricultural labour market in Germany, it seems preferable 
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to cultivate sugar beet with the aid of immigrant seasonal workers 
rather than with permanent workers who would be almost wholly 
unemployed during the winter months. 

The special needs of the sugar-beet industry were at first 
met by the migration of workers from the Eastern provinces of 
Prussia. Very soon, however, as a result of the attraction of 
Rhenish-Westphalian industry and the progress of agriculture 
in the Eastern provinces themselves, the volume of this internal 
migration decreased, and German agriculture was obliged to have 
recourse to foreign labour. There was no need to go far afield 
to find this labour; on its Eastern frontiers Germany could 
find a vast rural proletariat in search of employment and ready 
to accept the first offer. Before describing the nature and 
development of this large-scale seasonal migration, it will be well 
to consider briefly why the area which constitutes modern 
Poland was able to prove an inexhaustible source of labour 
supply for German agriculture. 


Polish Reasons for Emigration. 


On account of the varying political, economic and _ social 


development of the three regions which constitute modern Poland, 
a thorough examination of this question would necessitate 
separate studies for each part, which is impossible within the 
limits of this article.’ It must suffice here to consider the 


general factors. 

Poland is one of the countries of Europe with the highest 
rate of natural increase of population. The figure was high 
before the war (varying from 19.7 per thousand to 15,3 per 
thousand in different districts during the period 1901-1910), and 
it still remains one of the highest in Europe. During the quin- 
quennial period 1923-1927 the average was 16.6 per thousand, 
which means an average annual increase of almost 500,000 
persons. 

Poland is also definitely an agricultural country, since almost 
two-thirds (65.6 per cent.) of the population are dependent on 
agriculture and only a quarter live in urban districts. Its agrarian 
structure must therefore be considered as the principal factor 
in its economic development, and as such it merits examination. 
On the eve of the war the rural proletariat, i.e. persons dependent 
on agriculture for a living but owning little or no land, formed 





1 An analysis of this.kind will be found in Ruzrewicz: Op. cit. 
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41 per cent. of the total agricultural population in Great Poland, 
31 per cent. in the Congress Kingdom, and 26 per cent. in 
Galicia. In 1907, holdings of less than 5 hectares, i.e. too small 
to support a labourer and his family, constituted 69.6 per cent. 
of the total number of holdings in Great Poland. In the Congress 
Kingdom there were in 1904 more than 2,000,000 persons (31 
per cent. of the agricultural population) engaged in agriculture 
without owning any land, and therefore in the position of wage- 
paid workers. At the same time, there was a very large pro- 
portion of dwarf holdings which could not provide a living for 
their occupants. This was the case particularly in the district 
of Kielce (60.1 per cent.), which even to-day provides a large 
part of the seasonal emigrants to Germany. The situation was 
similar in Galicia: in 1902 four-fifths (79.6 per cent.) of the 
holdings were less than 5 hectares in area and therefore did 
not provide the occupant with a living. Other factors—though 
these varied considerably in the different parts of the country— 
were the low level of cultivation, the very rudimentary state of 
industry, and the inadequacy of the measures for rural credit and 
assistance. 

The war and the constitution of the Republic of Poland made 
comparatively little change in these factors. The natural increase 
of the population has continued to be extremely high, and is still 
over 400,000 a year. In spite of land reform, the agrarian 
structure of the country is still faulty: in 1921, dwarf holdings 
(under 2 hectares) still constituted 34 per cent. of all holdings, 
and those of under 5 hectares almost two-thirds (64.7 per cent.) 
of the total. According to the census of 1921 there were in 
Poland nearly a million and a half agricultural workers, three- 
quarters of whom owned no land and formed the rural pro- 
letariat. The area under cultivation has also decreased by 
about 10 per cent. as compared with the pre-war period, so that 
the possibilities of employment are even less than before. When 
it is remembered that at the same time industry is suffering 
from unemployment and that no new sources of production can 
be exploited on account of the lack of capital’, it will be realised 





? In view of the rate of increase of the population and of the annual income, 
Poland (according to KrzyzaNowsk1 : Paupérisation de la Pologne contemporaine, 
quoted by S. T. Ruzrewicz), merely to maintain the present level of wealth of 
the population (6,000 zloty per inhabitant on the average, making a total national 
wealth of 180 milliards), would be obliged to save annually about 12 per cent. 
of the national income. 
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that the factors governing and determining the emigration of 
Polish workers before the war, although modified to some slight 
extent, are still exerting their influence. These factors do not 
of course act in the same way throughout the whole country ; 
and it will be shown later how and why the annual recruiting 
of seasonal workers for German agriculture is restricted to 
certain areas, whereas other districts, where the agricultural 
proletariat is equally numerous, take no part in the migration 
movement. 


Organisation and Development of Migration Movements 


In the following pages a description will be given of the 
development of these migration movements and the progressive 
evolution of the present system of organisation. 


The Pre-War Period. 


From 1870 onwards, as a result of the various factors 
enumerated above, there was a growing movement of seasonal 
migration among the agricultural workers of Posen, East Prussia, 
and Silesia towards Hanover, Pomerania, Mecklenburg and 
especially the Prussian Province of Saxony (whence the name 
of Sachsengdngerei given to the whole movement)—all of them 
provinces in which the cultivation of sugar beet was developing. 
In this form the movement, which affected about 100,000 indi- 
viduals annually by the end of the century, meant only the 
displacement of workers within the country. But when a worker 
in Great Poland (German territory) left his native province to 
settle more or less permanently in central and western Germany, 
his place was taken by seasonal workers from the neighbouring 
Congress Kingdom across the frontier. 

This current of migration was not restricted to the Eastern 
districts of Germany; as the demand for agricultural labour 
grew it extended towards the centre, and particularly towards 
Saxony. No exact statistics are available for this early period, 
but the volume of migration is estimated at several tens of 
thousands annually from the eighties onwards and at more than 
200,000 towards the end of the century. Since that time the 
movement has grown steadily, and by the eve of the war some 
400,000 persons migrated annually. That figure represents more 
than half the total number of foreign workers employed in 
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Germany and almost nine-tenths of the foreign agricultural 
labour. The majority of these workers were women and young 
persons, only two-fifths being adult males. From the outset 
this immigration was definitely seasonal on account of the 
nature of the work: most of the workers arrived in March or 
April and returned home in November or December. 

In the early days there was little organisation of migration 
and that little was on one side only. The measures taken by 
the German authorities to direct and regulate it were balanced 
by few, if any, corresponding measures in the recruiting areas. 

Until about 1890 the recruiting and placing of foreign agri- 
cultural workers was a monopoly of private intermediaries : 
commercial! agencies and gang leaders. The German agents 
generally received from the employer a contract for the hire of 
labourers, on the basis of which they recruited the necessary 
workers, either directly or through a gang leader. The latter 
operated either in the country of departure itself or at the German 
frontier as the foreign worker entered.* Moreover, an increasing 
number of workers who had become familiar with the con- 
ditions of work in Germany came back year after year of their 
own-accord to the frontier stations so as to avoid the activities 
of the commercial agents. 

It is not necessary to describe in detail the disadvantages of 
this lack of organisation both for the workers and for their 
employers. The commercial agents profited in every way, 
charging exorbitant fees, exploiting the credulity and ignorance 
of the workers, fraudulently altering contracts, etc. They were 
entirely unscrupulous in their search for profit.? 

The growing demands of these agents and the constant 
shortage of labour soon obliged the German farmers to seek an 
independent solution of the problem of recruiting and placing 
foreign workers. In 1888 an Association for the Placing of 
Agricultural Workers (Verein fiir Arbeitsnachweis ldndlicher 
Arbeiter) was set up in Berlin, and the example was followed 
in other parts of Germany. Even this, however, meant that ail 
the recruiting and placing work was still left to private initiative. 

In 1894 an Act was passed by Prussia creating provincial 
chambers of agriculture. These were occupational organisations 





1 In Russia, for example, all recruiting by foreign agents was forbidden by law 
up to 1906. 
2 Cf. Wi.LECKE: Op. cit., pp. 17-69. 
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supervised and subsidised by the State and intended in the first 
instance to institute employment exchanges for agricultural 
labour. The satisfactory results obtained by these bodies 
encouraged the other German States to follow Prussia’s example, 
so that on the eve of the war chambers of agriculture and special 
employment exchanges existed practically throughout the whole 
Empire. Some of these chambers grew to considerable propor- 
tions and set up special recruiting stations on the Eastern frontier 
with a view to breaking the monopoly of the commercial agents. 
Tens of thousands of workers were recruited through these 
stations. 

In spite of the undoubted progress achieved by the system 
of chambers of agriculture as compared with the former anarchic 
state of affairs, there was still no uniform organisation carrying 
out a national programme. In course of time, in fact, a certain 
amount of competition grew up between the various chambers, as 
each endeavoured to satisfy the needs of its particular region 
as regards both the quantity and the quality of the labour 
recruited. In order to meet this difficulty the German Central 
Office for Land Workers (Deutsche Feldarbeiter-Zentrale) was 
set up for the purpose of providing German agriculture with 
the necessary labour by centralising the activities of the existing 
employment exchanges managed by the chambers of agriculture 
and also of the private agents. In view of the importance which 
this institution rapidly acquired and the prominent part it plays 
in the present organisation of migration movements between 
Poland and Germany, its growth must be described in some 
detail. 

In accordance with the Ministerial Order of 3 May 1905, the 
Office first of all amalgamated practically all the Prussian 
chambers of agriculture. The results of this amalgamation were 
at first discouraging, because the chambers of agriculture were 
allowed too much autonomy and continued to recruit for them- 
selves part of the labour which they required. In this way the 
competition which the new system was intended to stop con- 
tinued, and the cost of recruiting rose instead of falling. 
Complete reorganisation was necessary ; and on 23 August 1907 
the Office was given a new constitution and entered into agree- 
ments with the various chambers of agriculture by which the 
latter undertook to give up all recruiting operations, while the 
Office undertook not to provide foreign workers directly to agri- 
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cultural employers but to have the contracts concluded through 
the chambers of agriculture. 

Apart from the extension of its activity to foreign workers 
engaged in industry, which took place in 1912 when the name 
of the institution was changed to its present title of German 
Central Office for Workers (Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale), the insti- 
tution maintained its character until after the war and grew in 
importance year by year. It remained a private association repre- 
senting only employers, but it was granted considerable adminis- 
trative powers under a Prussian Order of 21 December 1907 
which gave it a monopoly in the compulsory registration 
(Zwangslegitimierung) of foreign workers entering Prussia. Ori- 
ginally the most important bodies constituting this Central Office 
were the fourteen chambers of agriculture in Prussia and the 
agricultural councils of the Kingdoms of Saxony and Bavaria and 
of the Duchy of Brunswick. Just before the war its activities 
were carried out by three regional offices (Berlin, Essen, and 
Dresden) and 48 frontier offices (Grenzdmter), of which 35 were 
on the Russian and Austrian frontiers in addition to agenis who 
were sent to recruit workers on the spot. 

As an intermediary between two parties the Office has a 
double task : on the one hand, it receives orders from agricultural 
employers and carries out the placing of workers direcily or 
through the chambers of agriculture ; on the other, it has to 
perform the necessary work of recruiting. The procedure adopted 
may be outlined as follows. Every year the Central Office, work- 
ing on the reports of its agents abroad concerning the probable 
position of the labour markets on which they had to work and 
after consultation with the employers, laid down the general 
conditions on which it was prepared to recruit foreign workers. 
Forms containing these conditions were sent to the chambers of 
agriculture for distribution to the employers, or were sent directly 
to the employers in districts where no such chamber existed. 
These forms had to be filled up, showing the number, nationality 
and kind of workers required, and had to be returned within a 
given period to the Ceniral Office, where they were classified 
according to age, sex, nationality, wages, and working conditions, 
and then sent to the various frontier offices. These offices carried 
out the orders and were responsible for distributing the workers 
who had been recruited to the various employers who submitted 
orders. Each office had a restricted field of action, determined 
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by its geographical situation, both for its recruiting zone and for 
the employers whom it served. There was thus a certain con- 
tinuity in migration movements, and the same workers returned 
year after year to the same farms. The offices sent the workers 
directly to their workplaces, or else handed them over to the 
chambers of agriculture, which were then responsible for their 
transport and distribution. Recruiting itself was still carried out 
by commercial agents, as, in spite of every effort to induce emi- 
grants to come voluntarily to the frontier offices, the number 
responding to this appeal fell far short of the requirements. 
During the period 1906 to 1908 a proportion varying between 
71.6 and 76 per cent. of the total number of foreign workers 
recruited on behalf of the Central Office passed through the 
hands of commercial agents. 


The extent of the work of the Central Office during the years 
preceding the war is shown in the following table, which also 
enables the number of foreign agricultural workers placed by the 
Office to be compared with the total number of such workers 
registered annually in Germany. 


Foreign agricultural workers Total number of foreign 
Year recruited by the Central Office agricultural workers registered 


1908-1909 60,255 355,824 
1909-1910 66,210 374,751 
1910-1911 66,927 387,902 
1911-1912 70,726 397,364 
1912-1913 78,044 411,709 
1913-1914 87,732 433,514 


It will be seen that the Central Office was far from having 
a monopoly of the recruiting and placing of foreign workers 
during that period, since barely 20 per cent. of the operations 
were carried out by it. 

Under the legislation mentioned above, however, it was 
assigned a much more important part in the registration pro- 
cedure and consequently in the administrative control of foreign 
labour. By two Decrees which came into force in 1 February 
1908 and 1 February 1909 the Prussian Government introduced 
compulsory registration, so that every foreign worker wishing to 
be employed in Prussia had to have a special identity card ( Legi- 
timationskarte) issued either by the frontier offices or by the 
agencies of the Central Office in collaboration with the police 
authorities. The Central Office thus became solely responsible 
for the application of this measure. The Prussian system was 
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later adopted by the adjoining Duchies and by Saxony, so that 
just before the war compulsory registration existed in 17 German 
States. 

The purpose of compulsory registration was mainly to prevent 
breach of contract by foreign workers. To this end the regula- 
tions provided that no foreign worker could obtain work in the 
German States that had adopted this system without producing 
an identity card certifying him to be a seasonal worker. This 
card was issued only if he could prove that he had concluded an 
agreement with a German employer. Without the card he was 
not permitted to enter Germany or take up the employment men- 
tioned in his contract. 

Such was the system when war broke out. On the German 
side migration movements were already organised and to a con- 
siderable extent centralised, and there was close administrative 
supervision. In the countries from which the labour supply was 
drawn there was a complete absence of corresponding measures, 
except for the work of private societies. 


The War Period. 


The war was destined to make far-reaching changes in this 
system, the most important of which was that immigration lost 
much of its seasonal character. As a matter of fact, under the 
legislation in force this seasonal character was due simply to the 
fact that Polish agricultural workers might be employed only 
during the period from 1 February to 20 December and had 
to leave German territory during the period of forty days (Karenz- 
zeit) between 20 December and 1 February. This provision, it 
may be mentioned, did not exist in the Southern States of Ger- 
many. 

When war broke out, the number of foreign workers employed 
in German agriculture had reached its maximum of 433,000, of 
whom 326,000 were Poles. Most of the latter came from Russian 
Poland and were therefore enemy citizens who could not be 
mobilised. Although they were not interned, they were con- 
sidered as civil prisoners and were instructed not to leave their 
places of employment. Thus a great number of these Poles 
settled down in Germany more or less permanently and married 
there. When the Armistice came, the number of these Polish 
workers was estimated at 800,000 or 900,000, of whom about 
two-thirds were engaged in agriculture. 
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The Post-War Period up to the Conclusion of the German-Polish 
Treaty. 


The Armistice and the German Revolution put a sudden stop 
to the rapid development of this immigration of agricultural 
workers, which had been voluntary and seasonal before the war 
but had in the meantime become to a great extent forced and 
permanent. From 1918 onwards a great number of foreign 
workers left their employment to return home, so that in 1919 
there were only about 250,000 of them in Germany, including 
some 100,000 Poles. 

In view, however, of the enormous numbers of unemployed, 
the Federal Government considered that it would be well to get rid 
even of these remaining foreign workers and to prohibit all further 
immigration. This proposal was perhaps practicable in industry, 
but in agriculture it met with insurmountable obstacles. All 
efforts at reclassifying immigrants and all attempts at trans- 
ferring the industrial unemployed to rural areas remained fruit- 
less, or were at best only partially successful. Agriculture was 
again threatened by a shortage of labour, so that the authorities 
gave up the idea of completely prohibiting the employment of 
foreign workers. Instead, regulations were issued restricting to 
a minimum the number of foreign workers and making their 
engagement subject to the prior permission of the central author- 
ities. Thus, for the first time in the history of these migration 
movements, the German authorities began to exercise a certain 
control. Up till then they had merely applied police measures, 
such as the issue of identity cards, but now they began to give 
closer consideration to the economic aspect of migration and ils 
effect on the German labour market. 

With this in view, the main desire of the German Government 
was to re-establish the seasonal character of migration which 
had been lost during the war, and to transfer back to this system 
all the Polish workers who had settled in Germany during the 
war period. The legal position of these workers, who numbered 
over 100,000, was very uncertain, since many of them had no 
papers whatsoever, and the Polish Government, fearing the 
effects of such a measure on their national labour market, were 
strongly opposed to the sudden return of so many workers. This 
led to numerous difficulties, which delayed the conclusion of an 
agreement between the two countries until’ 1927. 

This scheme of compulsory mass re-emigration was intended 
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by the German Government as a winding up of the existing situa- 
tion and a return to the normal seasonal movement. The tasks 
of the future were to determine the formalities to be complied 
with by German employers who wished to employ foreign labour 
and to supervise the movements of foreign workers who were 
permitted to work in Germany. Such was the double aim of 
the various measures passed during the following years. 

The first of these was a circular sent by the Ministry of Labour 
to the State employment exchanges on 9 April 1920, urging them 
to reach an agreement with the Chambers of Agriculture as to 
which agricultural undertakings should be permitted to employ 
foreign labour and to what extent. Wherever the conditions of 
work, and in particular the housing conditions, were suitable for 
German workers, permission to employ foreigners was to be 
refused. This was the first appearance of the system of prior 
authorisation in the legislation on foreign labour. 

The Act of 22 July 1922* concerning placing in enployment 
sanctioned this principle and in section 26 authorised the Federal 
Employment Board (Reichsarbeitsverwaltung ), in agreement with 
the supreme authorities, to regulate the recruiting, placing, and 
employment of foreign workers. The Federal Employment 
Board, acting on these powers, issued an Order on 19 October 
19222 concerning the engagement and employment of foreign 
agricultural workers, and an Order of 2 January 1923° dealing 
more particularly with placing in employment. The first of these, 
known as the Monopoly Order, granted a monopoly in the recruit- 
ing and placing of foreign agricultural workers to the Centra! 
Office for Workers, which was thus made a semi-official body. 
The second Order gave final legal authority to the procedure 
for obtaining authorisations to employ foreign labour. It pre- 
scribed in the first place that only those agricultural undertakings 
which, after investigation by the competent authorities, had been 
granted permission ad hoc could employ foreign labour, and in 
the second place that the identity cards (Legitimationskarten) 
which were required for a stay in Germany should be issued only 
to workers who had concluded a contract of employment with 
an undertaking which was authorised to do so. The only excep- 
tions to these very strict rules were the foreign workers who had 





? INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice : Legislative Series, 1922, Ger. 3. 
2 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1922, No. 20, p. 590; Legislative Series, 1923, Ger. 9 
3 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1923, No. 2, p. 45. 
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been granted an exemption certificate (Befreiungschein) issued 
by the Central Office after an enquiry by the local police. In 
the case of agricultural workers these exemption certificates were 
granted, according to the Order of 2 January 1923, to workers 
who had been employed in German agriculture since 1 January 
1913 at least, and to those who on 1 January 1919 were living 
in the country but had not yet reached the age of fourteen years. 
Exemption certificates were also granted to persons for whom 
the strict application of the law would have involved particular 
hardship. 

There is no need to discuss here in detail the procedure for 
obtaining authorisations and for fixing the annual quota, because 
it has remained substantially the same and will be described 
later. 

Thus Germany, in its desire to maintain the equilibrium of 
the national labour market, instituted a system of supervision 
and of quotas. Up to this time the districts from which this 
foreign agricultural labour was recruited had been an open 
market with no restrictions, where workers could be freely 
obtained according to Germany’s requirements. Now, however, 
the country found itself faced by a Power which was also deter- 
mined to carry out an organised policy for the control of its 
labour market. In order to obtain Polish agricultural workers 
Germany had now to negotiate with Poland. 


Reference has already been made to the difficulties caused 
to the early negotiations by the desire of the German Govern- 
ment to transfer the 100,000 Poles who had settled in the 
country during the war back to the seasonal migration system. 
The German argument was that the fact that these persons 
had been forced by the war to remain in Germany for 
several years did not alter the fact that they were Polish 
workers and seasonal emigrants, and that now that the situation 
had become normal there was no reason why they should not 
return home. Poland, on the other hand, considered that as 
a result of their prolonged and sometimes involuntary stay in 
Germany these workers had ceased to be seasonal workers, and 
that they should consequently be treated on the same footing as 
other Polish citizens domiciled in Germany. The difficulty of 
reaching an agreement, due to the obstinacy with which each 
Government maintained its attitude, was increased by the general 
state of tension between the two countries. For several years 
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the negotiations, which were certainly not facilitated by the dis- 
pute over the Commercial Treaty, remained fruitless, and the 
Polish Government, which was firmly determined not to agree 
to any migration movement which in its opinion was entirely 
unsupported by law, prohibited all emigration to Germany with 
a view to exerting pressure on that country. 

In practice it naturally proved impossible to stop by adminis- 
trative measures a migratory movement which had become so 
deeply rooted in the habits of the population. Consequently, 
the emigration of Polish agricultural workers to Germany con- 
tinued throughout this period, although in a clandestine and 
illegal form. As workers could no longer be recruited in Poland 
they came, either of their own accord or in response to the 
demands of clandestine agents, to the branches of the Central 
Office for Workers, or they crossed the frontier themselves, 
sometimes at the risk of their lives. Their numbers were smaller 
than in previous years, but, according to the data of the Central 
Office, which continued as in the past to register and place these 
illegal emigrants who were so badly needed by German agricul- 
ture, during the years 1920-1925 the figure remained round 
about “150,000. 

This abnormal situation, which was unsatisfactory for both 
the countries concerned, could not last indefinitely. Those who 
suffered most were the emigrants themselves, who, owing to the 
illegal nature of their emigration, were exposed to exploitation 
by the clandesiine recruiting agents and deprived of any protec- 
tion by their own Government. The two Governments, unable 
to arrive at a definite agreement, adopted on 12 January 1926 a 
provisional agreement * valid for that year and making emigra- 
tion legal for that period. According to this agreement the Polish 
Government undertook that Polish workers wishing to go to 
Germany and proving that they could find employment there 
would be granted free passports permitting them to go to Germany 
up to 31 December 1926. The German Government promised 
to use its influence with the Central Office for Workers to see 
that Polish workers wishing to enter Germany were in possession 
of a passport. The agreement also guaranteed to Polish immi- 
grants conditions of work (including remuneration) and treat- 
ment equal to those enjoyed by German workers of the same 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OFrriceE: Monthly Record of Migration, 1927, 
No. 3, pp. 87-88. 
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category. These clauses, and others which have remained un- 
changed and will be analysed later, were incorporated in a 
standard contract which was to serve as a basis for the engage- 
ment of foreign workers. 

As the negotiations for a permanent agreement were still 
unsuccessful, a further agreement for the year 1927 was con- 
cluded on 9 December 1926. This agreement maintained the 
same principles as the former one, and also fixed the method of 
recruiting by granting a monopoly to the Polish public employ- 
ment exchanges acting on the basis of the demands for labour 
submitted by the German Central Office. The important ques- 
tion of social insurance was also partially regulated. 

On 24 November 1927 a Treaty was at last signed in Warsaw, 
regulating in detail all questions concerning the seasonal emigra- 
tion of Polish agricultural workers to Germany. With the two 
supplementary agreements signed at the same date—one on the 
practical details of recruiting and placing and the other on the 
position of Polish agricultural workers resident in Germany 
since before 31 December 1925—it now constitutes the legal basis 
for these migration movements. 


THE GERMAN-POLISH TREATY OF 24 NOVEMBER 1927 


The purpose of this Treaty, which brought to an end the 
chaotic situation of the post-war years, was first of all to intro- 
duce permanent measures regulating future migration movements 
and fixing methods of recruiting and placing in harmony with 
the legislations of both countries, and in the second place to 
’ introduce temporary but none-the-less important measures for the 
progressive transfer to the seasonal system of Polish agricultural 
workers who had settled in Germany prior to 31 December 1925. 
These two points will be examined separately. 


The Repatriation of Polish Workers Resident in Germany 


This difficult question, which, as has been seen, was the 
chief obstacle to all agreement for a number of years, was finally 
settled by a compromise between the two Governments. Polish 
agricultural workers who had settled in Germany before 1 Janu- 
ary 1919 were to be entitled to remain as non-seasonal agricul- 
tural workers on the basis of an exemption certificate (Befrei- 
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ungschein) issued by the German Central Office for Workers. 
Those who had arrived in Germany between 1 January 1919 and 
31 December 1925, of whom there were estimated to be about 
50,000 when the Treaty was concluded, were to be gradually 
returned to the system of seasonal migration by the annual 
repatriation of a certain number. 

According to the supplementary agreement for the application 
of this measure, the whole operation was to be carried out over 
a period of six years by an annual quota of 4,500 persons from 
1927 to 1931 and not more than 6,000 persons in 1932. These 
persons were to be selected by the Polish Government from a 
list of 7,000 names submitted by the German authorities. It was 
understood that of the total number of workers to be repatriated 
each year the Polish Government could decline to accept for 
transfer to the seasonal migration system not more than 14 per 
cent. (530 for each of the first five years). The quota of workers 
proposed for repatriation had as far as possible to be distri- 
buted equitably over the different districts of Germany in which 
Polish agricultural workers had settled. A careful enquiry is 
carried out in each case by the competent authorities in Germany 
and Poland, particularly with a view to obtaining proof of 
nationality. The German Government undertook to exert pres- 
sure on the Central Office so that when recruiting workers it 
should give priority to those who had been repatriated in this 
manner. When these workers return to the seasonal system 
they receive from the German authorities a provisional exemp- 
tion certificate (vorldufiger Befreiungschein) which exempts 
them from any other form of registration during the following 
season and authorises them to return as agricultural workers. 

Those who still remain in Germany at the conclusion of 
this six-year operation will be granted permanent exemption cer- 
tificates. 

A number of the provisions of the agreement aim at fixing 
the details of the procedure and preventing hardships. Thus the 
Central Office is instructed to ask employers not to dismiss 
workers whose wives or husbands are of German nationality or 
who are heads of large families, or who are in receipt of accident 
or invalidity insurance benefits. But just as the German authori- 
ties cannot compel an employer to keep his Polish workers, so 
also they cannot prevent a Polish worker from voluntarily return- 
ing to his own country. This is definitely stated in the agree- 
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ment, which adds that workers who voluntarily return home will 
be credited to the annual quota for transfer to the seasonal 
system. 

Thus ended the chaos in the migration movement resulting 
from the war. 


The Regulation of Seasonal Migration 


General Principles. 


In the preamble the Treaty states that the factor which must 
govern the recruiting of workers for employment abroad and 
the employment of foreign labour in the other country is the 
situation on the labour market. In future, therefore, each party 
is free to make use of this criterion in fixing the annual quota. 

Article 2 of the Treaty stipulates that the immigration of 
Polish agricultural workers into Germany shall henceforth be 
of a strictly seasonal nature, so that. the provisions concerning 
the return of these workers to their own country during the 
period from 15 December to 20 February will have to be applied 
in every case. The Decree of the Polish Ministry of Labour of 
23 December 1927, issued under this arrangement, prohibits 
Polish workers from remaining in Germany for more than one 
year. 

The Treaty has no special clauses dealing with the legal 
position of migrants. That question is settled by the national 
systems of legislation, the main provisions of which are 
described below. 

In Germany, the question of the authorities who are com- 
petent in this matter is regulated by Article 7 of the Federal 
Constitution, which states that the central authorities shall enact 
all legislative measures concerning passports, the admission and 
residence of aliens, labour, placing, and population policy in 
general. The rules laid down by the various States in Germany 
are thus merely executive measures. 

The placing of foreign workers throughout Germany is 
regulated by the Act of 16 July 1927* and by an Order of the 
Ministry of Labour of 2 January 1926.2 The former, the 
Employment Exchanges and Unemployment’ Insurance Act, 





1 Legislative Series, 1927, Ger. 5. 
2 Legislative Series, 1926, Get. 2. 
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states in section 67 that the recruiting, placing, and employment 
of foreign workers shall be regulated by the Ministry of Labour 
after consultation with the governing body of the Federal 
Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unemployment 
Insurance, and subject to the approval of the Federal Council 
(Reichsrat). The Order of 2 January 1926, which deals with 
the recruiting and employment of foreign labour, provides that 
foreign workers may be employed only in undertakings which 
have received permission, and lays down the procedure for 
granting such permission. It defines a foreign worker as one 
who is not a German citizen or who (except for maritime and 
inland navigation, where the system is different) does not 
possess an exemption certificate permitting him to work per- 
manently in Germany. Any foreign worker in accordance with 
this definition who wishes to accept employment in Germany 
must be in possession of a registration card issued by the 
Central Office for Workers and valid for the whole period of 
his employment. A foreign worker who wishes to change his 
employment must first have his registration card signed by his 
last employer, stating that there has been no breach of contract, 
and must produce a certificate from the employment exchange 
showing that there is no reason why he should not accept fresh 
employment. In the case of agricultural workers, only further 
employment in agriculture can be considered. When fresh 
employment is accepted, the registration card must be endorsed 
in the name of the new employer. The purpose of the whole 
procedure is obviously to control the movements of foreign 
labour and to prevent foreign workers from being engaged by 
employers who are not authorised to do so. 

In Poland, the basic legislation on migration problems is the 
Decree of the President of the Republic of 11 October 1927. * 
Section 1 of the Decree defines an emigrant as “any Polish 
citizen leaving or having left the territory of the Republic to 
look for work, to carry out any work..., etc.” Work is defined 
as “any manual or intellectual activity carried out under a 
contract or independently for the purpose of earning a liveli- 
hood”. According to section 61 of the Decree the recruiting of 
Polish workers for employment abroad is prohibited except 
when special permission is granted by the Emigration Office, 





1 Dziennik Ustaw R. P., No. 78, 1927, p. 443. 
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which will indicate the country of destination, the occupation 
and the number of workers authorised to emigrate, as well as 
the district in which they may be recruited. Recruiting may be 
carried out only by the public employment exchanges acting 
under instructions from the Emigration Office. Every worker 
thus recruited must, before he leaves the country, receive a con- 
tract drawn up in Polish and in the language of his future 
employer, showing the name and domicile of the employer, the 
situation and nature of the undertaking, the nature of the work 
covered by the contract, its duration, the hours of work, the 
remuneration offered, etc. 

These are the main general principles of the legislation 
governing the immigration and employment of foreign labour in 
Germany and the emigration of workers in Poland. The applica- 
tion of these principles by the Treaty to the special case of the 
seasonal migration of Polish agricultural workers to Coney 
will now be considered. 


The Provisions of the Treaty.* 


Section 5 of the Treaty provides that Polish agricultural 
workers shall not be compelled to return to Poland against their 
will under conditions other than those set forth in the Treaty, 
without prejudice to the provisions concerning residence and 
deportation applying to all aliens. The contracting parties also 
undertake to facilitate the movements of Polish workers under 
the Treaty. In section 7 the German Government guarantees to 
Polish agricultural workers equality of treatment with German 
workers with respect to labour protection, trade union activities, 
public relief, and the regulation of conditions of employment, 
including conciliation and labour court procedure, in so far as 
German legislation does not stipulate otherwise with regard to 
aliens in general. Section 8 provides that the German Govern- 
ment shall use its influence to ensure that the dwellings of Polish 
migrant agricultural workers shall not be objectionable from the 
moral and hygienic points of view. Section 9, recognising the 
seasonal nature of the work of these Polish immigrants, exempts 
them from the liability to pay unemployment insurance con- 
tributions.” With a view to preventing double taxation, section 





1 For the text of the Treaty cf. Legislative Series, 1927, Int. 8. 
2 Cf. Order of the Federal Ministry of Labour of 24 November 1927. 
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10 exempts ‘Polish workers from the wages tax on production 
of proof that they are domiciled in Poland. 

The first division of the Treaty also lays down the general 
principles for recruiting and placing, and specifies the authorities 
that are to be solely responsible for this work in the two coun- 
tries. 

The second division of the Treaty deals entirely with the 
application of social insurance to Polish agricultural workers. 
It is stipulated that Polish agricultural workers and their sur- 
viving dependants shall have the same rights as German workers 
in respect of accident and sickness insurance. Invalidity insur- 
ance is provisionally applied only to Polish agricultural workers 
resident in Germany and in possession of a permanent or pro- 
visional exemption certificate. As soon as Poland has established 
an invalidity insurance system applicable to the whole country, 
the contracting parties are to enter into negotiations with a view 
to ensuring that Polish migrant workers shall enjoy the advan- 
tages of this insurance during their employment in Germany. 


Generally speaking, residence in Poland will not be deemed 
residence abroad for the purposes of the application to Polish 
agricultural workers of the German regulations concerning the 
commutation of claims under the German accident and sickness 
insurance systems. Similarly, when German legislation makes 
the payment of benefits to dependants subject to the condition 
that the worker lives with his family, this condition is deemed 
to be fulfilled so long as the insured person resides in Germany 
in conformity with the German regulations. Another section 
states that the Polish administrative authorities and insurance 
institutions will assist the corresponding German institutions in 
administrative matters connected with social insurance. It is 
further stipulated that the results of every enquiry into an 
accident affecting a Polish agricultural worker shall be 
immediately communicated to the competent Polish consulate, 
which shall have the right to follow the proceedings to the same 
extent as the parties concerned. 

The third division of the Treaty deals with its duration. It 
was concluded in the first instance until 31 December 1928 and 
is deemed to be renewed by tacit consent from year to year if 
not denounced by either contracting party. 

Such are the main provisions of the German-Polish Treaty 
of 24 November 1927 and its application to seasonal agricultural 
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workers of the general principles of the German and Polish laws 
on emigration and immigration. The methods of recruiting and 
placing Polish seasonal workers and their conditions of employ- 
ment in German agriculture are regulated by a supplementary 
agreement and a standard contract which constitutes an annex 
to the Treaty. 

These will be analysed and their practical application described 
in the next part of this article, 


(To be continued.) 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Report of the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India 


The Royal Commission on Labour in India was appointed on 
4 July 1929.1 Its terms of reference were defined as follows: “to 
enquire into and report on the existing conditions of labour in indus- 
trial undertakings and plantations in British India, on the health, 
efficiency and standard of living of the workers, and on the relations 
between employers and employed, and to make recommendations. ” 

The Commission first assembled in Bombay on 11 October 1929, 
and reassembled in Burma on 19 October 1930, having in the meantime 
held a session in England. The Commission travelled 16,000 miles 
in India and visited 180 industrial establishments ; after examining 
490 memoranda and 837 witnesses, it submitted its Report *, together 
with eleven volumes of evidence, to Parliament in June 1931. The 
recommendations of the Commission are summed up in 357 items in 
Appendix I of the Report. 

The Report of the Commission falls into six main divisions : 
(1) conditions of employment and work in factory industries ; (2) con- 
ditions of employment and work in mines, railways, and other forms 
of industrial activity ; (3) the standard of life of the industrial worker ; 
(4) workmen’s compensation, trade unions, and trade disputes ; 
(5) work and life on plantations ; (6) statistics, general administration, 
and the Constitution in relation to labour. Some special questions 
relating to Burma are discussed separately. In the following brief 
summary of the Commission’s findings and recommendations, as in 
the Report itself, most of these divisions are further subdivided. 


Factory INDUSTRIES 


Factories in India * employ over a million and a half workers, 
of whom a little over a million are in perennial (i.e. non-seasonal) 





1 The Commission consisted of Mr. J. H. Wuit.rey, formerly Speaker of the 
British House of Commons, as Chairman ; and the following members: Mr. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri; Sir Alexander R. Murray, C.B.E.; Sir Ibrahim Ranimroo.a, 
K.C.S.I1., C.1.E. ; Sir Victor Sassoon ; Mr. N. M. Josu1; Mr. A. G. Ciow, C.ILE., 
I.C.S.; Mr. G. D. Brria ; Mr. John Ciirr ; Diwan Chaman LAtt ; Miss Beryl M. le 
Poer Power ; and Mr. Kabeer-ud-din AnMeD. In addition to the regular members, 
the Commission had throughout the collaboration of a Medical Assessor in view 
of the importance of the health of the workers. The Commission was also helped 
by Assistant Commissioners co-opted from each Province to represent employers 
and workers in equal numbers, and also by lady Assessors with local knowledge 
and experience. 

?GreaT Brirain. Royat Commission ON LaBour IN INDIA : Report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1931. 
xvi -+ 580 pp. 4s. 6d. 

%’ “India ’’ here denotes British India excluding Burma. 
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factories. The Report treats, in the first place, the non-seasonal 
factories, and deals with migration, employment, hours of work and 
conditions of work, and, in the second place, the seasonal and unregu- 
lated factories. 


Migration 


Most factory workers in India are migrants. They are drawn 
from rural areas, and although they are driven to the towns by un- 
favourable economic and social conditions, such as pressure on land, 
destitution, the caste system, and untouchability, they keep in touch 
with their village. The village upbringing, the joint family system, 
undesirable conditions of living in industrial centres, insecurity of 
employment, all make them look backward to the village, where they 
return after their work in the factory is over. The Commission con- 
siders that the link with the village is a distinct asset and that in the 
present circumstances the general aim should be to maintain it, and, 
as far as possible, to regularise it. 


Employment 


Until recently there was a shortage of labour for organised indus- 
tries. This was due to the rapid growth of these industries, the lack 
of an adequate system of recruitment, and bad conditions of work. 


But most of the abuses, e.g. bribery, arose from the practice of recruit- 
ment by the jobber or intermediary. _The Commission recommends 
the exclusion of the jobber from the engagement and dismissal of 
labour, and the appointment, wherever possible, of a responsible 
labour officer directly under the general manager of a factory, and 
also, where there is a substantial number of women workers in a factory, 
of an educated salaried woman. Besides the employment and super- 
vision of women workers, the woman officer should be in charge of 
welfare work. 

The deep cleavage between the rank and file of workers and the 
supervisory grades is a constant source of weakness in the organisation 
of Indian industry ; this is mainly due to the illiteracy of the workers. 
The Commission recommends that the education of industrial workers, 
and still more that of their children, should receive special attention, 
both from the employer and from the municipality, and that the textile 
industries should endeavour to secure apprentices with a preliminary 
education. 

Unemployment has existed amongst certain classes of workers 
for some time, but the danger of long periods of idleness has been 
averted by the high rate of labour turnover and the steady growth 
of factories. In case of any considerable retrenchment in an industry, 
the Commission recommends the introduction of a joint scheme of 
unemployment insurance, e.g. the one outlined by the Fawcett Com- 
mittee of 1928-1929 ; it also recommends the preparation of a scheme 
to deal with unemployment on the lines of the famine relief system 
in rural areas. 
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Hours of Work 


The present Indian Factories Act provides for a 60-hour week, 
but the hours in more than half the non-seasonal factories do not 
exceed 54 a week, except in cotton mills. It has been pointed out, 
however, that since the workers in cotton mills are accustomed to go 
out in unauthorised hours for drinking water, taking meals, and other 
purposes, the actual hours worked fall far short of the nominal hours 
spent in the factory. 

The Commission is of opinion that the reduction of hours would 
add to the discipline and efficiency of the workers. The majority 
recommends a 54-hour week and a 10-hour day, but the minority * 
is in favour of a 48-hour week and 8-hour day. The majority thinks 
that such an abrupt reduction would entail hardship both to the worker 
and to the industry. 

The Commission recommends that the work of the individual 
worker should be required by statute to fall within a period of 13 hours, 
especially in the case of women, giving them an absolute rest period 
of 11 hours. At the same time the period within which women may ‘be 
employed should be increased from 13% hours (5.30 a.m. to 7 p.m.) 
to 17 hours (5 a.m. to 10 p.m.), thus removing obstacles to the employ- 
ment of women in shifts ; this change would not infringe the provisions 
of the International Labour Convention concerning the employment 
of women during the night, which has been ratified by India. 

As to child labour, the majority of the Commission recommends 
a daily limit of 5 hours for their work, with no change in the present 
age limit. Four members of the Commission”, however, are in favour 
of immediately raising the minimum age for the employment of children 
from 12 to 18, and even recommend that Government should consider 
the possibility of raising it to 14 after five years. It is agreed that 
persons between the ages of 15 and 16 years should not be employed 
as adults without a medical certificate of physical fitness. 


Conditions of Work 


On the question of hygiene, the Commission recommends a stricter 
application of the existing law and the framing of new rules for the 
elimination of dust and for the adequate provision of latrines. The 
high temperature prevailing in many factories, especially textile 
mills, is detrimental to both the health and the comfort of the worker. 
Since the conditions in particular factories must be taken into consider- 
ation in prescribing measures for the control of temperature, the 
Commission recommends that Chief Inspectors of Factories should 
be given power to serve orders on employers, subject to the right 
of appeal to a tribunal, requiring the adoption of specific measures 
within a given time. 





1 Mr. Cliff, Mr. Joshi, and Diwan Chaman Lall. 
2 Mr. Cliff, Mr. Joshi, Diwan Chaman Lall, and Miss Power. 
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There has been a rise in the number of accidents in recent years, 
although a part of it is due to the better reporting of accidents. While 
the “ Safety First” movement may help to diminish accidents and 
should be encouraged, the Commission recommends further changes 
in the provisions of the law for making safety measures more adequate, 
including the control of the construction of factory buildings in the 
interests of safety, health, and comfort. 


Although some factories, especially the larger ones, compare 
favourably in layout, cleanliness, atmosphere, and general well-being 
with any factories in the world, the majority of them almost entirely 
neglect the welfare of the workers. The Commission recommends 
that a uniform minimum standard of welfare should be secured by 
empowering local Governments under the Factories Act to issue 
Welfare Orders to groups of factories, subject to the right of appeal 
to a Referee, dealing with such matters as first-aid boxes in factories 
using power or employing over 250 persons, washing facilities, espe- 
cially for workers in dirty processes, and the provision of some shelter 
for rest and refreshment. There should also be compulsory provision 
of créches in all factories employing 250 women, or even fewer in cer- 
tain cases, 

There has been a gratifying increase in the number of inspecting 
staff, but there is still need for strengthening the staff and increasing 
its effectiveness. The Commission recommends that the present 
system by which the Chief Inspector of Factories is in some Provinces 
subordinated to the Director of Industries should be abolished and 
that the Chief Inspectors should be granted a free hand in instituting 
prosecutions. The Commission further recommends the appointment 
in all Provinces of women factory inspectors, who should be of Indian 
domicile, over 25 years of age, and with medical education whenever 
possible. 


Seasonal Factories 


The Commission makes a distinction between perennial and sea- 
sonal factories ; the latter usually employ machinery, but are open 
for a part of the year only and are concerned mainly with the handling 
of a particular crop as it becomes available. They generally employ the 
local agricultural classes, including a large proportion of women, most 
of whom live in their own homes. 

In view of their special circumstances, in particular the shorter 
period of labour (part of the year only), the healthier conditions of 
living, and the lesser strain involved in the work, the Commission 
proposes that seasonal factories should be permitted to continue to 
work a maximum of 60 hours a week and 11 hours a day. There 
might be some exemptions relating to intervals, but not in regard 
to the weekly holiday. Since the bulk of them are widely scattered 
in rural districts, inspection of seasonal factories is a difficult task ; 
the Commission suggests that it can best be left in the hands of part- 
time inspectors, e.g. selected revenue officers specially trained for the 


purpose. 
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Unregulated Factories 


While the principle of factory legislation hitherto has been gradual- 
ness, the Commission expresses the opinion that the time has come to 
extend protective legislation to establishments not yet under legis- 
lative control. Such establishments fall into two categories : (1) those 
using power machinery but employing less than 20 workers ; (2) those 
using no power machinery but employing a substantial number of 
workers. 

As to the first class of establishments, a few sections of the Factories 
Act should be extended to factories employing not less than 10 persons, 
and powers should be granted to the Provincial Governments to apply 
them to places where the conditions are dangerous and where less 
than 10 persons are employed. 

In the second class of establishments abuses exist, such as un- 
healthy conditions and the employmentof under-age children, and a 
separate Act, brief and simple, should be enacted applicable to all 
establishments working without power machinery but employing 
50 or more persons during any part of the year. Three members: of 
the Commission ! would include all places employing 25 persons or 


more. 
The first object of this Act would be to protect children. Realising the 

necessity of educating both employers and parents toa higher standard of 

child welfare and of passing only such legislation as can be enforced, the 


Commission recommends that the age limits for children should be fixed 
at 10 and 14 years, and their work should be limited to 7 hours a day, 
with a rest interval of at least one hour, and also a weekly holiday. 
The application of these provisions should be left to Provincial Govern- 
ments. The system by which parents pledge the labour of their 
children in payment of debt should be prohibited, and the giving 
of advances to secure the labour of children and the execution of 
bonds pledging such labour should be made illegal. 

The second object would be the elimination of danger to health. 
Provincial Governments should be given powers to apply Welfare 
Orders to particular groups of establishments and to extend any of 
these provisions to factories employing less than 50 persons. At the 
end of five years Governement should enact more advanced legisla- 
tion. 


MINING INDUSTRIES 


The mines employ over a quarter of a million workers. The Com- 
mission describes in detail the conditions of work in different classes 
of mine and makes specific recommendations, such as the improve- 
ment of sanitation and the appointment of a sanitary staff in the salt 
mines at Khewra, the statutory regulation of hours, safety, and health 
in the oilfields, and the appointment of a labour officer and the for- 
mation of Works Committees in the lead mines in Burma. 





1 Mr. Cliff, Mr. Joshi, and Diwan Chaman Lall. 
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About three-fourths of the mining workers are employed in coal- 
fields. Most of the coal mines are shallow, the seams are thick, the 
underground roads spacious, and ventilation is effective in most 
eases. But sanitation is lacking in most of the mines. 

The recommendations of the Commission consist of the following : 

(1) the appointment of a labour officer in each important mine ; 

(2) the increase of the minimum age for the employment of chil- 
dren from 13 to 14 years; 

(3) the introduction of compulsory primary education in coal- 
fields ; 

(4) the limitation of the load for women where the depth and 
lead exceed a prescribed standard ; 

(5) the reduction of hours from 60 to 54 a week for work above 
ground. As regards the reduction of hours for underground work, 
the Commission accepts the view that the question of introducing 
the 8-hour shift should be considered three years after the coming 
into force of the Mines Act}, as recommended in 1928 by the Select 
Committee on that Act ; 

(6) the reorganisation of the Boards of Health in the coalfields 
under the name of “ Boards of Health and Welfare ”’, with at least 
one woman member and also workers’ representatives ; 

(7) the appointment, after consultation with the workers’ organi- 
sations, of the same number of workers’ as of employers’ nominees 
on the Mining Boards. 


TRANSPORT INDUSTRIES 


The principal transport industries are railways, maritime shipping 
inland steam navigation, docks, tramways, and motor buses. 


Railways 


The most important transport industry in India is the railways, 
which have a total route mileage of 41,000 and a staff of over 800,000. 
Over 72 per cent. of the route mileage is owned and 45 per cent. is 
directly managed by the State. The Railway Board, with a special 
member to deal with labour questions, is directly responsible to the 
Government of India for the administration of the State-managed rail- 
ways; the others are managed by company agents, on whom the 
Board cannot enforce its policy. 

The position as regards leave and holidays is complicated by the 
application of the Fundamental Rules (as applied to Government 
officials) to part of the workers and the introduction of various sets 
of leave periods that differ not only between railway and railway 
but also between similar departments of the same railway. The 
whole subject of leave rules should be examined in consultation 
with representatives of the workers. 





1 The Mines Act of 1928 came into force in April 1930. 
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Rates of wages have recently been increased for all classes of 
workers. In spite of this increase, 54 per cent. of the workers em- 
ployed on twelve railways with a route mileage of 35,000 miles receive 
less than Rs. 20 a month. The claims of low-paid workers to improved 
wage standards should be carefully considered. Moreover, steps 
should be taken to fix standard rates for similar classes and grades, 
subject to variation in districts where there are material differences 
in economic conditions. After twelve months of continuous service, 
all workers should be monthly-rated and made eligible for all conse- 
quent service privileges, including the right to join provident funds. 

Hours of work vary widely in the railway service. The Act of 
1980 provides that railway servants whose work is continuous should 
not be employed for more than 60 hours in the week on the average, 
but difficulties arise with the running staff. The majority of the Com- 
mission realises the difficulty of applying uniform hours to all branches 
and recommends the examination of each branch separately with 
a view to reducing the hours worked. The minority 4, on the other 
hand, recommends that hours should be 48 a week, that is, the same 
figure as it has recommended for factories and mines. 

Security of service is of vital importance to the staff. The Com- 
mission therefore recommends that all classes of workers should 
enter into a simple service agreement, and that the power to terminate 
services should reside solely in the district or divisional officers, with 
proper facilities for appeal to higher authorities in certain cases. 

In connection with industrial disputes, the Commission makes 
two important recommendations : 


(1) The establishment by each railway of a Railway Council 
where the staff may have facilities for ventilating their grievances 
and for discussing the conditions of their work. All workers should 
be eligible for election to these Councils. 


(2) The establishment of a Joint Standing Central Board with 
representatives of the agents and of the workers in equal proportions, 
to be elected by the Railway Conference Association and the All- 
India Railwaymen’s Federation respectively. The object of this 
Board would be the settlement of (i) general questions common to 
all railways, (ii) matters common to one or more grades where agree- 
ment has not been reached in the Railway Councils, which would come 
up automatically, and (iii) references from the Railway Councils. 
When a dispute cannot be settled by the Board, if either of the parties 
desires it should be referred to a tribunal of five representatives from 
each side of the Board and five persons from outside. 


Other Transport Services 


Of the other transport services, the most important is maritime 
shipping. Although India has developed a considerable amount of 





1 Mr. Cliff, Mr. Joshi, dfid Diwan Chaman Lall. 
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maritime shipping, only 5 per cent. of the total tonnage is registered 
in the country. The seamen are nearly all recruited in Calcutta and 
Bombay. Grave abuses, such as bribery, used to exist in connection 
with recruitment by licensed brokers and other intermediaries ; but 
as the result of the recommendation of the Seamen’s Recruitment 
Committee appointed by the Government of India in 1922, such 
abuses have been greatly reduced ; the licences granted to brokers 
under section 24 of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act should not 
however be renewed. 


There is a great deal of unemployment among seamen owing to 
over-supply of labour. In Calcutta, for instance, it is estimated that 
only a quarter of the total number seeking employment can hope to be 
successful. The system of employment by rotation cannot solve the 
question of unemployment. The Commission suggests that the 
number of surplus seamen could be reduced by such means as the 
stopping of fresh recruitment, the restriction of new registration, 
and the control of continuous discharge certificates. 


Dock labour also suffers severely from unemployment and under- 
employment. Owing to the intermittent nature of the demand, 
labour is usually in excess of immediate requirements. In Karachi, 
for instance, dock labourers are employed only for about 10 or 12 days 
in a month. The Commission recommends that dock labour should 
be decasualised, and registered under the supervision and control 
of the port authorities assisted by representatives of shipowners, 
stevedores, and labourers. Local Governments should be empowered 
by law to frame safety regulations for docks. Further, the normal 
daily hours of work, which at present vary from port to port, should 
be 9, overtime being permissible up to 3 hours with payment at 
not less 331/, per cent. over the ordinary rates. The minimum age 
for employment should be raised to 14 years. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


It is difficult to ascertain the standard of living in a country where 
climate, race, civil condition, religion and income differ in different 
parts and where statistical materials regarding wages, earnings and 
expenditure are almost lacking. 


Income and Expenditure 


Accurate data on rates of wages are available in only a few indus- 
tries. Wages vary greatly in different parts of the country. In 
general it may be said that they are lowest in Madras, the Central 
Provinces, and the United Provinces, and highest in Bombay and 
Burma, especially the latter. 

Recent and reliable data on expenditure are available only for 
Sholapur and Ahmedabad, where family budget enquiries have shown 
that food, fuel and lighting, clothing, and house rent account for over 
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82 per cent. and 85 per cent. of the total expenditure respectively. 
After expenditure on travelling, customary rituals, interest on debts, 
etc., the remainder, if any, of their earnings can be devoted to the few 
pleasures that are open to the illiterate. The general poverty of the 
workers thus disclosed needs little emphasis. 

There are two main obstacles in the way of raising the standard 
of living, namely, poverty and the low level of efficiency. On the other 
hand, the low standard is itself one of the causes of inefficiency. But 
it is not generally true, as is sometimes believed, that the Indian 
worker has a fixed standard at which he aims and that when he has 
earned enough to reach this standard he ceases to make any further 
effort. Better wages will improve the efficiency of the present workers, 
attract a better class of workers, and prove profitable to business, 
As to methods of increasing wages, the Commission recommends 
that preliminary enquiries should be made in those industries in which 
wages are lowest with a view to instituting minimum wage-fixing 
machinery, and wage rates in certain industries, especially in cotton 
and jute mills, should be standardised. 

Earnings are also affected by deductions from wages in respect 
of fines, damage, and benefits provided by the employer. The Com- 
mission recommends that fines in the case of children should be 
abolished and in the case of adults should be regulated by law. Fines 
thus imposed should be spent for the benefit of the workers themselves. 
Deductions should not exceed the wholesale price in the case of goods 


damaged and the equivalent of the services rendered in the case of 
benefits provided by the employer. 

The consumption of drink is a common feature in most industrial 
areas and is often a substantial item in family expenditure. The number 
of drink shops should be reduced and the hours during which liquor 
may be sold should be restricted. 


Indebtedness 


Payment of interest is an important item in family expenditure. 
About two-thirds of the workers are always in debt. This is mainly 
due to heavy expenditure on festivals, especially marriage, and on 
sickness and unemployment. It is estimated that in the majority 
of cases the amount of debt exceeds three months’ wages. The rate 
of interest usually varies from 75 per cent. to 150 per cent., but rates 
as high as 325 per cent. have been reported. 

Among remedial measures the following are suggested: (1) the 
encouragement of co-operative credit, which has made great progress 
among railwaymen ; (2) the enforcement of laws against usury, the 
underlying principle of which is affirmed by the leading religions of 
India ; (3) the limitation of creditors’ claims upon the wages and pro- 
perty of workers ; (4) the abolition by law of the recovery of recruiting 
expenses and of advances made before actual employment, except from 
the first wage payment ; (5) the statutory reduction of the wage period 
in certain specified industries. 
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Health and Weljare 


In questions of health and welfare it is necessary to take a long 
view. The physique of the worker is generally poor, especially in 
Bombay City. This is due to poor dietary, overcrowded lodging, 
insanitary conditions, and lack of family life in the large industrial 
centres. The marked disparity in the proportion of the sexes also 


leads to grave social evils. 
Among the recommendations of the Commission the following 


may be mentioned : 


(1) the establishment of an Institute of Nutrition ; 

(2) the extension and enforcement of Adulteration of Foods Acts ; 

(8) the strengthening of Public Health Departments in all indus- 
trial Provinces, the extension of research work in industrial health, 
and the appointment of women on the Public Health staff, especially 
in the more industrialised Provinces ; 

(4) the enactment of comprehensive Public Health Acts in all 
Provinces ; 

(5) the enactment of maternity benefit legislation throughout 
India on the lines of the schemes now operating in Bombay and the 
Central Provinces. 


The Commission recognised the difficulties in the way of intro- 


ducing a scheme of sickness insurance in India, but recommended for 
examination by the Government the outline of a tentative scheme 
based upon the separate provision of cash benefits by the employer 
and medical attendance by the State. 


Housing 


Housing conditions in India are deplorable. Most of the houses 
are overcrowded and insanitary, and lack light, ventilation, pure 
water, and sanitary conservancy. Over 97 per cent. of the workers 
in Bombay and 73 per cent. in Ahmedabad live in one-room tenements, 
the number of inmates in a room rising as high as eight in some cases. 
The result of bad housing is poor health among the workers and a 
high rate of infantile mortality. 


The Commission recommends several lines of action : 


(1) a survey of urban and industrial areas by Provincial Govern- 
ments to ascertain housing needs, and the laying down of minimum 
standards regarding cubic space, ventilation and lighting, drainage 
and sanitation ; 

(2) the development and lay-out of industrial areas and the pro- 
vision and maintenance of proper sanitary conditions by local autho- 
rities ; 

(8). the preparation of type-plans of working-class houses with 
costs by Public Health Departments ; 
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(4) the provision of working-class buildings by Improvement 
Trusts as a statutory obligation ; 

(5) the encouragement of co-operative building societies and similar 
activities. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, passed in 1923 and amended 
in 1926 and 1929, has been successful, though its scope is at present 
rather narrow. The Commission recommends its extension to include, 
first, workers in all organised industries irrespective of the hazard 
of their occupations, and secondly, workers in less organised indus- 
tries, beginning with those who are subject to most risk. Recommen- 
dations are also made for an increase in the scale of compensation, 
the amendment of some of the provisions of the Act, and the inclusion 
of some additional diseases in its scope. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The problem of industrial relations in India dates back only to 
the war period, when prices rose very high without a corresponding 
increase in wages in spite of high profits made by employers, and 
when there also grew up a new class consciousness among the workers. 


Among the results were the beginning of the trade union movement 
and the rise of industrial disputes. 


Trade Unionism 


The trade union movement, which started in 1918, has been stimu- 
lated in its development by the participation of trade union leaders 
in national Legislatures since 1921 and the International Labour Con- 
ference since 1919, and also by the Trade Union Act of 1926 guarantee- 
ing a measure of immunity from civil suits and criminal prosecutions. 
The inauguration of the All-India Trade Union Congress in 1920 was 
an important step in the consolidation and cohesion of trade unions. 
Lack of recognition of the unions by employers has, however, been 
an obstacle. The lack of education, migratory habit, and extreme 
poverty of the average worker have also retarded the growth of the 
trade union movement. 

The exact number of trade unions in India is not known. In 1930 
the Bombay Labour Office recorded 93 unions claiming 120,000 mem- 
bers in the Presidency of Bombay alone. Probably there is an equal 
number of trade unions in the rest of the country. Up to the end of 
1929 only 87 unions claiming 183,000 members had been registered 
under the Act. 

The Commission emphasises the importance of trade unionism, 
and recommends several measures for strengthening its position, 
in particular the following : 
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(1) the education and training of workers with a view to trade 
union leadership ; 

(2) the reorganisation of the unions so as to include as many actual 
workers in the management as possible ; 

(3) the recognition by employers of the right of the unions to nego- 
tiate on matters affecting their interests : 

(4) an extension of the scope of activities of the unions, e.g. co- 
operative and educational activities ; 

.. (5) the amendment of the present Act with a view to facilitating 

the registration of unions and securing the free auditing of their 
accounts by Government officials. 













Industrial Disputes 









Industrial disputes grew both in number and in magnitude after 
the war. The fundamental causes are economic; nationalism, com- 
munism, and commercial ends have had very limited influence. Lack 
of contact between the workers and the management is, however, a 
constant source of misunderstanding and unrest. The methods so far 
adopted to ameliorate conditions are : (1) the establishment of works 
committees in several establishments, and of a Permanent Arbitration 
Board for the Ahmedabad cotton mill industry, some of which have 
had a fair degree of success ; (2) the enactment of the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1929. They have not proved sufficient to bring about industrial 
peace. 

The Commission considers that the development of stronger and 
more stable unions and the appointment of labour officers who could 
present the case of the workers would help to bring about reconcilia- 
tion, and recommends several measures, including the following : 


















(1) the formation of works committees in establishments, with 
representation of both workers and management ; 

(2) the establishment in all industrial centres of joint machinery 
for the settlement of disputes within an industry, with representation 
of both workers and management ; 

(3) the consideration before the expiry of the Trade Disputes Act 
in 1934, of the form to be taken by permanent statutory machinery 
to deal with industrial disputes ; 

(4) the appointment in the meantime of Conciliation Officers, 
in order to keep the Government in touch with disputes from their 
beginning. 













Work AND LIFE ON PLANTATIONS 









The plantation system forms an important class of organised 
industries employing over a million workers, nine-tenths of whom 
are on tea plantations. The special features of the plantation are : 
(1) it is a large-scale capitalistic enterprise in agriculture ; (2) it is 
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as a rule owned and managed by Europeans ; (3) most of the workers 
are migrants from other Provinces who come to the plantations with 
their families. 

The distance between the sources of labour supply and the plan- 
tations has given rise to a complicated and costly system of recruit- 
ment, and until recently most of the workers were employed under 
penal sanctions. The last Province to retain penal sanctions was 
Coorg, and there they were to disappear by the end of 1931. 

The most conspicuous abuses in recruitment have arisen in con- 
nection with the tea gardens in Assam, which are at a very great 
distance from the sources of labour supply. Assam is the most impor- 
tant planting area in the whole country. Most of the recommendations 
of the Commission, therefore, relate to the Assam tea gardens, and 
they are as follows : 


(1) There should be no barrier to prevent the free movement of 
labour from one part of India to another. The Assam Labour and 
Immigration Act of 1901 should be repealed, and a new Act should 
be passed with its scope restricted to the control of assisted immigra- 
tion. 

(2) Every future assisted immigrant should have the right to be 
repatriated at his employer’s expense after the first three years, and 
even earlier in case of bad health, unsuitability of the work, etc. 


(3) The Government of India should appoint a Protector of Immi- 
grants in Assam to look after the interests of the immigrants, and to 
help in their repatriation. 

(4) Suitable statutory wage-fixing machinery should be established, 
with equal representation of employers and of workers. 

(5) Health and welfare should be promoted by such statutory 
measures as (a) the establishment of Boards of Health and Welfare 
for convenient planting areas, (b) the prohibition of the employment 
of children under 10 years of age, and (c) provision for maternity 
benefit. 


BurRMA AND INDIA 


The prospects of the separation of Burma from India led the 
Commission to treat certain aspects of the labour question in Burma 
separately. Although Burma differs from India in race, religion, and 
customs, labour conditions in the two countries have long been regu- 
lated by the same legislation, and are on the whole the same. The 
recommendations made for India are therefore applicable to Burma, 
especially in the case of indigenous workers. 

Labour in Burma has, however, this distinct feature that the 
workers are mostly Indian immigrants. The problems of these immi- 
grants arise from the scarcity of regular employment, indirect payment 
of wages, and the increasing demand on the part of the Burmese for 
employment in organised industries. The most important recom- 
mendations of the Commission are as follows : 
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(1) the granting to the Protector of Immigrants, who should be 
responsible only to the Government of India, of wider powers for 
safeguarding the interests of Indian immigrants ; 

' (2) direct payment of wages by employers, under legislative 
regulation if necessary ; 

(8) joint responsibility for the housing of labour, on the part of 
Government, municipalities, and employers ; 

(4) control of immigration, including such measures as medical 
examination before embarkation from India, and a guarantee of 
maintenance for a reasonable period or repatriation for all assisted 


labourers. 

As soon as a decision has been taken regarding the Constitution 
of Burma, the question of immigration should be examined by the 
two Governments. 


Laspour STATISTICS 


The present statistics are defective and insufficient, especially 
on such essential questions as wages, earnings, and expenditure. 
The absence of accurate and reliable statistics is a handicap to intelli- 
gent efforts for improving the workers’ conditions. The Commission 
makes several recommendations for the collection of statistics on the 


work and life of the labourers, the most important of which are as 
follows : 

(1) The Central Government should enact legislation enabling 
the competent authorities to collect information from the proper 
sources regarding wages, attendance, living conditions, prices, loans 
to workers, and rentals. 

(2) Investigation of the human problems of industry, such as 
the incidence of sickness, migration, absenteeism, and industrial 
fatigue, should be undertaken by Government, employers, and other 
agencies. 

(8) Information regarding the income and expenditure of the 
family can be best collected by means of family budget enquiries ; 
these could usefully be undertaken by such agencies as universities 
and religious societies. 

(4) Among the other recommendations for the collection of statis- 
tics the following may be mentioned : 

(a) the collection of statistics separately for perennial and seasonal 

factories ; 

(b) the amendment of the Factories Act so as to make it possible 

to call for returns on wages ; 

(c) the statutory collection of statistics from plantations regarding 

the labour forces employed, and improvement of the vital 
statistics for Assam ; 
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(d) thorough family budget enquiries in Delhi, Madras, Cawnpore, 
Jamshedpur, and a centre in the Jharia coalfields ; 

(e) the establishment of a Bureau of Labour Statistics in Bengal 
on a similar scale to that of Bombay, and also in other Provinces 
as soon as circumstances allow. 


LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 


In all Provinces there is a lack of co-ordination of the labour 
activities of the Government. What is needed is the concentration 
of all questions of labour administration at a single point. The Com- 
mission recommends the appointment of a Labour Commissioner 
in all Provinces except Assam. Among other duties, he should be 
responsible for the collection and publication of labour statistics 
and for conciliation in industrial disputes. There should also be a 
Labour Commissioner in the Central Government. Moreover, in all 
important industrial Provinces a Minister should be designated as 
responsible for labour questions. 


LABOUR AND THE CONSTITUTION 


On account of the uncertainty of the future Constitution of India, 


the Commission finds it difficult to recommend any definite measures 
except on general lines. Its broad conclusion s that for the sake of 
preserving uniformity, avoiding provincial rivalry, and carrying out 
international obligations, legislative powers in respect of labour should 
continue with the Central Legislature, but that Provincial Govern- 
ments should also have power to legislate provided they do not infringe 
the central legislation or its administration. 

The Commission is of opinion that the claim of labour to represen- 
tation in the Legislature must be recognised. If special constituencies 
are to be maintained, labour should be given adequate representation 
in the Central and Provincial Legislatures. Labour representatives 
should be elected by registered trade unions. Moreover, labour should 
be enabled to exercise an influence upon local self-government by 
means of a franchise or otherwise. 

The present machinery of labour legislation is wasteful of time 
and energy, and does not focus opinion and experience in the best 
manner possible. The Commission recommends the constitution by 
statute of an Industrial Council enabling the representatives of em- 
ployers, workers, and Governments to confer regularly on labour 
measures and labour policy. The functions of the Committee should 


be as follows : 


(a) the examination and initiation of proposals for labour legis- 
lation ; 

(5) the promotion of co-operation and understanding among the 
different interests concerned ; 
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(c) advice on the framing of rules and regulations by the Central 
and Provincial Governments ; 


(d) advice on the collection of labour statistics and the co-ordina- 
tion and development of economic research. 


In conclusion, the Commission finds that labour legislation in the 
Indian States is far behind that in British India, and points out the 
danger involved in the progress of labour legislation in one territory 
without corresponding progress in neighbouring territories. The 
Commission therefore recommends that the possibility of making 
labour legislation both a Federal and a Provincial subject should be 
considered, and, if this is not immediately practicable, that efforts 
should be made to secure that the whole of India participates in 
making progress in labour matters through the channel of the proposed 
Industrial Council. 


Census of British Seamen in 1930 


The results of the special census of British seamen taken on 31 March 
1980 have recently been made public? and afford an opportunity 
of comparing the position with that in the preceding year. 

Before giving the actual figures it may be noted that the statistics 
reveal the existence of a considerable amount of idle tonnage in Great 
Britain during the period under review, a tendency which has since 
been very much accentuated. According to returns compiled by the 
Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom, British vessels laid 
up at the principal ports of Great Britain and Ireland had increased 
from 138 (233,100 tons net) on 1 April 1929 to 411 (884,200 tons net) 
on 1 April 1930 ; and this increase serves to account for the decrease 
in the total number of seamen employed. 

It should be remembered that these particulars are compiled 
from data collected from lists of crews and other documents received 
by the Registrar-General of Shipping and Seamen at the termination 
of voyages covering the appointed day. They do not show the total 
number of seamen who follow the sea-service, but only those actually 
employed on the specified day on sea-trading vessels (i.e. sea-going 
vessels other than yachts and fishing craft) registered under Part I 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. 





1 Supplement to the Board of Trade Journal, 30 July 1931. 
2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXV, No. 10, 8 Sept. 19380, 
pp. 825-327. 
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The total numbers of seamen employed on 31 March 1929 and 
1980 respectively were : 


Type of vessel 1929 1930 


Steam 187,836 176,624 
Motor 14,520 17,022 
Sailing 1,204 987 


Total 203,560 194,683 


These were distributed=as follows, according to the class of navi- 
gation : 





Home (including coasting) trade | * Foreign trade 


Type of vessel, etc. 





1929 | 1930 1929 1930 





! 
| 


a 
| 
a 


| Steam and motor vessels: 
Number 1,503 2,627 
Net tonnage | 501,742 8,767,924 


Seamen employed «18,854 174,792 


Sailing vessels : 


Number 


! 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Net tonnage 








| 
| Seamen employed 





It will be noted that the above figures show an increase in the 
percentage of motor vessels as compared with steam vessels ; and a 
continued decrease of sailing vessels in the home and coasting trades, 
and their practical disappearance from the foreign trade. 

As regards nationa:ity, seamen employed on board home and coasting 
trade vessels continue to remain predominantly British ; in foreign- 
going vessels the respective numbers were as follows : 


Nationality 1929 1930 


British 113,766 108,295 
Foreigners 15,793 13,843 
Lascars 53,571 52,682 


Total 183,130 174,820 


The distribution of the men employed in the different departments 
is shown, for all sea-trading vessels, in the following table : 
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Stewards 


Year All departments 


and nationality and others 





1929: 
British 52,604 88,634 133,606 
Foreign 4,756 8,325 16,383 
Lascar 16,736 14,426 53,571 





Total 74,096 56,385 203,560 





1980 : 
British 49,094 40,068 38,356 127,518 
Foreign 4,556 6,673 3,204 14,433 
Lascar 17,251 21,736 13,695 52,682 





Total 70,901 68,477 55,255 194,633 























The age grouping of British seamen employed in home and foreign 
trades respectively was as follows : 








} 
| Home (including coasting) trade Foreign trade 





1929 | 1930 1929 1930 


Age (years) 








Number Number Number Number a 





Under 25 3,139 - 8,063 32,902 .0 | 31,977 
25 to 34 5,457 5,219 -2 | 85,447 8 | 34,121 


85 and over | 11,219 ‘ 10,896 41,349 -7 | 39,476 


Not specified 25 45 4,068 — 2,721 














19,840 19,223 113,766 | 100.0 108,295 
































A decrease will be noted in the total numbers employed, both 
in the home and coasting and in the foreign trades, which was heaviest 
in the numbers of seamen over 35 years of age employed in the foreign 
trade. 

Information is also given respecting the distribution of seamen 
employed on various categories of ships classified according to 
tonnage. 

The total number employed in the coasting trade was 7,171. Out 
of a total number of 961 vessels engaged in this class of navigation 
there were 360 ships under 100, and 853 between 100 and 500 tons 
gross, in which 928 and 2,370 men were employed respectively. 

In the home trade (other than coasting) the total number of seamen 
employed was 12,642. The principal groups of vessels were those 
between 100 and 500, 500 and 1,000, and 1,000 and 2,000 tons gross, 
numbering respectively 387, 270, and 195, the corresponding number 
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of seamen employed being 2,948, 3,501, and 4,267. None of the above 
were lascars. 

On foreign-going vessels, in which more than 90 per cent. of 
the total number of seamen are employed, the distribution was as 
follows : 





Classification Number Number of seamen employed 


of gross of Gross tonnage 
tonnage vessels British 





Foreign Lascars 








100-1,000 ? 111 66,952 1,238 746 
1,000-4,000 680 | 1,798,539 14,104 
4,000-10,000 | 1,647 | 9,773,496 | 52,465 


Over 10,000 190 2,843,795 40,488 | 





Total 2,628 | 14,482,782 | 108,295 





























Including 2 under 100 tons. 


Adding the numbers of the first crews of vessels which on 31 March 
1930 were without crews, an aggregate of approximately 237,300 is 
reached for the crews of vessels employed during 1930 (not including 


the small number employed on vessels under 100 tons gross which 
were without crews on 31 March). 


The corresponding aggregate number in 1929 was approximately 
240,700. 





STATISTICS 


Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give available statistics of unemployment 
‘ and employment in various countries during recent months. Table I 
gives the number unemployed, and table II shows fluctuations in 
employment. Wherever possible figures indicating the level of unem- 
ployment are given, i.e. the table shows the percentage of the workers 
covered by the statistics who are recorded as unemployed and the 
base figure on which it is computed. The most comprehensive series 
have as a rule been chosen for each country, but. supplementary series 
are given in certain cases where they give additional information 
of value. 

The statistics of unemployment and employment are obtained 
from various sources ; they differ in scope, in definition of the unem- 
ployed, and in methods of compilation. It is therefore generally 
impossible to make comparisons as to the extent of unemployment 
in the various countries. Their principal value is in indicating the 
fluctuations in the state of employment over a period of time ; and 
only between the movements of the series is international comparison 
possible. It should also be remembered that the various statistics 
are not equally sensitive to changes in the labour market, and that as 
a consequence an equal change in any two series does not necessarily 
represent a corresponding change in the countries concerned. 

Notes in which the scope and methods of compilation of the 
various series are summarised were given in the Review for January 
1982. The main sources of statistics of unemployment are examined 
and discussed in two publications of the Office ', to which the reader is 
referred for further information. Where unemployment statistics are 
based on the operation of unemployment insurance schemes, additional 
information as to the scope and working of these schemes will be 
found in a recent study in this Review. * 

Further notes on the figures for Germany and Estonia are given 
at the end of the tables. 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing the resolutions adopted by this Conference on the 
best methods of compiling statistics of unemployment); Studies and Reports, 
Series N, No. 8; Geneva, 1925. 

2 International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, Jan. 1931, pp. 48-66: 
“Unemployment Insurance: Tabular Analysis of the Legislation in Force.” 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 





| 
\ 
| 


4 Employment - Unemploy- 
Date ee 7 exchange “a ment insur- | 
‘ statistics ance statistics) 





(end of | Unemployed in receipt 

month) ewes oe eee Percentage | 
of ordinary and extend- Unemployed 

ed benefit unemployed Unemployed yee me 

io oR registered 7 of Senai 

Number | oont.* Wholly tially Number esnt. 


























1930 Dec. 2,832,738 18.1 | 31.7 | 16.9 4,383,843 104,951 294,845 
21.5 | 342 | 19.2 4,886,925 . 331,239 
22.4 | 345 | 19.5 | 4,971,843 . 334,044 
20.6 | 33.6 | 18.9 | 4,743,931 113,614 
17.6 | 31.8 | 181 | 4,358,153 . 

15.9 | 29.9 | 17.4 | 4,052,950 . 
15.0 | 29.7 | 17.7 3,953,946 118,424 
14.6 | 31.0 | 19.1 | 3,989,686 * 

15.9 | 33.6 | 21.4 | 4,214,765 . 
16.8 | 35.0 | 22.1 | 4,354,983 120,694 
17.5 | 36.6 | 22.0 4,623,480 " 

— 38.9 | 21.8 5,059.773 * 
— 42.2 | 22.3 5,668,187 118,732 


! 
1931 Jan. 3,364,770 | 
Feb. 3,496,979 | 

March 3,240,523 
April 2,789,627 
May 2,507,569 | 
June 2,353,657 | 
July 2,231,513 
Aug. 2,376,589 
Sept. 2,484,364 
Oct. 2,534,952 
Nov. 2,771,985 
Dec. 3,147,867 




















Latest figure 
on which ” : ’ 
percentages | 14,479,672 3,967 
are based | 


423,493 





























BELGIUM CANADA DENMARK 





Unemployment insurance statistics Trade union returns |} Trade union returns | 





Unemployed 
Unemployed Unemployed 





Wholly Intermittently 





Number Number Per || Number Per Number 
. cent. cent. 











1930 Dec. 63,540 117,519 | 17.0 37,437 13.8 71,084 


te 


113,734 | 16. 33,700 . 70,961 
121,906 | 19. 31,602 . 73,427 
125,972 x 32,208 . 67,725 
110,139 =| 15. 30,786 . 45,698 
97,755 | 13. 32,163 37,856 
103,273 | 14. 32,667 . 34,030 
117,404 | 16. 32,396 : 36,369 
120,842 | 16. 31,247 . 35,060 
121,674 Y 35,048 ‘ 37,238 
126,060 . 35,325 ; 47,196 
— _— 67,257 
91,204 


1931 Jan. 77,181 
Feb. | 81,750 
March $1,305 
April | 70,377 
May | 56,250 
June 64,014 
July 64,754 
Aug. | 70,873 
Sept. | 75,222 
Oct. | 81,318 
Nov. —_— 
Dee. —_ 


Se 








POLLS SN Soe ee 
Mi SSotCOWUR 


-— 























Latest figure 
on which eee boas 
percentages | 732,021 192,603 
are based 


301,691 











1 Percentages based on the total number of persons insured, including those unemployed. See explan- 
atory note at end of tavles. * This figure relates to the last month for which figures are available. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ’’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





DANzIG 
(Free City of) 


ESTONIA 


UNITED 
STATES 


FINLAND 


HUNGARY 





Employment 
exchange 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade 
union 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment exchange 
statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


statistics 





Unemployed Applicants Unemployed 
in receipt | for work 


of relief registered 


Unemployed 
regis! ered 





Percentage 


Unemployed 
unemployed 


Unemployed 
registered! 


registered Per 


cent. 


Number | 





24,429 6,063 9,336 11,952 22,879 


| 
| 
' 
11,706 | 44,711 
11,557 59,915 
11,491 71,936 
12,663 
7,457 
6,320 
6,766 
9,160 | 
11,758 
14,824 
18,095 


28,536 
40,766 
50,815 
49,958 
41,339 
36,237 
35,916 
37,673 
38,524 
56,124 
92,157 
147,009 





27,081 
28,192 
27,070 
24,186 
20,686 
19,855 
20,420 | 
21,509 | 
22,922 
24,932 
28,966 
32,956 


69,205 
57,305 
51,354 
50,946 
54,569 
56,448 
80,365 
123,891 
177,294 











which per- 803,000 
. centages 
are based 





























Great BriTaAIn AND NORTHERN IRELAND InisHh Free STATE 





Social insurance 


Employment 
fund statistics 


Unemployment insurance statistics exchange statistics 


Date 





jend of 


month) Unemployed owing to 


Wholly unemployed 
temporary stoppages 


(including casuals) 


Applicants Unemployed 


for 
work registered * 


Partially 








Per 
cent. 


Per 
cent. 


Number Number Wholly 











21,788 


27,924 
27,110 
27,545 
28,780 
26.059 
24,206 
25,821 
30,636 
29,822 
32,828 
30,967 
32,949 


642,169 


bo 


26,167 


28,681 
26,825 
25,413 
23,970 
23,016 


14.7 646,205 


1930 Dec. 1,853,575 


1931 Jan. 722,612 


765,325 
707,486 
670,353 
635,183 
573,593 
637,531 
693,273 
747,764 
799,744 
878,267 
982,321 


16.2 618,633 
16.4 
16.2 
16.0 
15.9 
16.0 
16.2 
16.8 
17.4 
18.1 
18.0 
17.7 


2,044,209 
2,073,578 
2,052,826 
2,027,896 
2,019,533 
2,037,480 
2,073,892 
2,142,821 
2,217,080 
2,305,388 
2,294,902 
2,262,700 


AN me gn 


oer - 2 


NE DLW Dkr eDOCS 


wwwcu 


408,117 

















| Latest figure 
on which 

| percentages 
are based 


12,770,000 * 


























* Beginning of the following month. 
The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
“ provisional figures ”’. 


> July 1931. 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. 
The sign Tf signifies: 





—— 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
JAPAN | LATVIA NORWAY | NEw ZEALAND 
Date Official | — Trade union ao Employment ’ 
ae ol estimates statistics returns statistics exchange statistics 
month) a e ot 
Unemployed Applicants Unemploye Applicants || Applicants | Employed 
for work for work for work ; on public | 
Number — registered Number Ra registered || registered? | relief works 
| HT I 
1930 Dec. 362,050 5.3 | 10,022 i 11,265 25.5 27,157 _— _ 
1931 Jan. 371,802 | 34 | 9,207 | 11,692 | 26.3 28,596 17,556 _ 
Feb. 387,460 ; 5.6 | 8,303 | 11,524 25.8 29,107 29,434 _ 
March 396,828 5.8 | 8,669 } 11,213 24.9 29,095 38,028 _ 
April | 394,625 5.7 | 6,390 } #2 "2 28,477 36,981 6,403 
May 401,415 5.8 | 1,871 |} * , 25,206 | 40,507 24,329 
| June 391,377 5.6 | 1,584 * * 22,736 || 45,264 34,049 
July 406,923 | 5.8 | 2,169 * * 20,869 || 47,772 35,135 
} Aug. 418,596 | 6.0 | 4,827 i ° ° 22,431 || 50,033 36,097 
Sept —- };— | a ae . 27,012 | 51,375 37,206 
Oct -— |= | 13,605t || 8,959, | 19.4 29,340 51,408f 36,838f 
i Nov -— | — 9198 | — — 32,078 | 49,935 — 
Dec _ | a | — ij — _ 34,789 46,191T _ 
: | l | 
| Latest figure | | I 
on which | > | P . * 
| percentages | 994,198 | . | 16,106 ‘ . 
| are based i 




















? From April to September 1931 no figures are available owing to a labour dispute. 
2 Including persons employed on public relief works. 





Date 


{end of 
month) 


1930 Dee. 
1931 Jan. | 


Feb. 
March | 
April | 
May 
June | 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. } 
Nov. | 
Dec. 
Latest figure | 
on which 
percentages 
| are based 


















































PALESTINE i NETHERLANDS | POLAND | IKUMANIA 
iH i 
= ; a 
7 Unemployment Employment Employment 
Official | : sai hee se Employment ! 
estimates | pores tence exchange exchange statistics | exchange 
| statistics statistics | i statistics 
ia. iis U " i 7 i 
nemployed : | Unemployed H 
Number _ | Applicants | _— | Unemployed 
unemployed || __ | Pe be! —, | Per | registered 
{ Number | cent. | gisterec i Number cent. | 
| i! " 
13,750 | 81,204 18.2 136,228 299,797 12.4 || 36,212 
| 
14,200 | 100,340 23.2 146,404 340,718 14.6 38,804 
13,600 | 109,235 23.5 144,552 358,925 14.8 43,270 
14,000 | 102,743 21.8 122,304 372,536 15.4 48,226 
14,400 | 68,860 14.3 106,768 355,102 14.6 41,519 
17,400 | 60,189 12.2 94,314 320,109 13.2 33,484 
32,500 | 59,573 11.7 97,530 274,942 11.8 | 27,869 
36,050 i 69,026 13.3 106,730 255,179 11.2 | 29,250 
36,350 \ 70,479 15.3 115,392 246,380 10.6 | 22,708 
37,400 i} 72,738 15.7 128,472 246,426 10.9 | 22,969 
27,500 85,966T 18.4f 153,086 255,622 10.9 28,800 
21,600 105,671 | 22.5T 197,258 266,027 11.2 43,917 
_— | 157,933f | 29.7f _ 289,057T 12.4f _— 
| | | 
| | 
! 530,985 . 2,329,000 # | . 
i 
H | 














} Members of sickness insurance funds. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. 


The sign — signifies : 


The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ’’. 


“ figures not yet received ”’. 
” 























STATISTICS 









































































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
— 
SAAR SWEDEN SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 
TERRITORY 
Employment A Unemployment Trade Employment || Employment 
Date exchange Trade union insurance union exchange exchange 
| {end of statistics returns statistics returns statistics statistics 
| 
month) —— Percentage Unemployed in : 
Unemployed aes unemployed receipt of benefit ane Unemployed 
registered : registered 
Number = Wholly | tially Number ban 4 registered | 
I 
| 1930 | i 
| Dee 15,245 82,655 22.9 | 6.6 10.4 93,476 8.3 239,564 ; 9,800 
1931 \ 
| Jan. 18,921 75,464 20.2 | nd oe 111,016 9.5 313,511 13,387 
| Feb. 20,139 66,261 18.7 ’ ° 117,204 10.0 343,972 14,424 
| March 18,292 75,454 19.4 5.7 12.6 119,771 10.1 339,505 12,029 
| April 18,102 66,100 17.1 ° - 107,238 8.9 296,756 11,391 
| May 14,886 51,411 13.2 ° ® 93,941 7.6 249,686 6,929 
| June 15,413 46,402 11.8 3.6 9.7 82,534 6.6 220,038 6,182 
July 17,685 46,623 11.8 od id 82,759 6.6 210,908 6,672 
Aug. 20,205 51,237 12.8 ° =f 86,261 6.9 215,040 | 7,466 
Sept. 21,741 54,584 13.4 4.0 11.2 84,660 6.7 228,351 f 7,753 
; Oct. 24,685 65,469 | 16.5 ° a 88.600 6.9 254,201 | 10,070 
Nov 28,659 76,212 | 19.3f ° sg 105,846f | 8.3T 337,654T | — 
Dec. 35,045 —- |- — — _ _ —_ | a 
| Latest fig- | | 
jure onwhich) ® H ‘ * 
ipercentages | 394,991 383,124 1,281,037 fT | * 
lare based | 
TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 
| | 7 
GERMANY | Canapa? || Estonra? || Unitrep States ® | FRANCE * 
Sickness Trade | 7 J rary 2a 
Date insurance union | a na a oy Employers’ returns | Returns « labour 
statistics returns returns returns inspectors 
| 
(end of M 
Monthly iw : Monthly 
month) eee - percentage || Number Number | Number | Factory Re ne percentage 
- —« - ¥ o employed || employed || employed! payrolls | me Am of workers 
ben — full-time in on 1 Jan. || in 1923- | in 1923- r revious | ¢™mPloyed 
1925 — 100 | e™mploy- | 1926=100 | 1927=100 |1925 = 1001925 =100) © Previon® | on short 
—— ae ment i] \y oe time 
| | | 
1930 {| | | | 
Dec 92.8 63.8 101.7 102.0 80.1 73.7 || 95.8 14.0 
1931 i | 
Jan, $9.5 60.8 | 100.7 102.8 | 78.3 68.4 95.3 24.2 
Feb 88.6 60.6 i 100.2 101.5 | 77.8 73.2 |} 94.6 31.8 
March 90.5 61.5 | 99.7 103.3 | 77.9 74.9 | 94.1 31.7 
April 94.6 | 63.7 102.2 103.4 78.0 73.6 | 93.9 31.9 
May 96.8 65.8 103.6 108.5 77.8 72.1 | 93.6 30.3 
June 97.1 65.9 103.8 108.9 76.0 67.6 | 92.8 31.2 
July 96.0 64.3 105.2 102.8 75.1 64.4 | 91.6 33.3 
Aug. 94.1 61.0 107.1 100.7 74.1 64.3 | 91.1 35.5 
Sept. 92.9 59.5 103.9 99.5 72.8 61.8 | 90.5 37.6 
Oct. 91.0 57.7 103.0 | 98.5 70.3 59.4 88.9 40.1 
Nov. 88.3 55.6 99.1 | 98.2 _ — | 87.5 45.5 
Dec. — — — | _— | _ _ | _ _— 
Latest | | } | 
figure of | 46 771,995 | 4,028,423 | 901,854 | ; * - |e 459,371 |1,269,035* 
number fad, ’ , ’ ! = | 1“ 10948 , , 
employed } | 





























* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


® The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ”’. 


The sign f 





signifies : 


The sign — signifies : 
“ provisional figures ’’. 








* Revised index, excluding building. 


“ 


* Included in the figure given in the previous column. 
figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
GREAT BRITAIN ITALY JAPAN LATVIA POLAND |swrrzeazann 
_ Unemployment . 
Date insurance statistics Employers’ || Employers’ || Employers’ || Employers’ || Employers’ 
nen as Number employed returns returns returns returns returns 
meee in 1924 = 100 
month) 
Persons directly invol- Number Number Number Number Number 
ved in trade disputes : employed employed employed employed employed 
in September in in January in in March 
Included | Excluded || 1926 = 100 || 1926 = 100 || 1929 = 100 || 1927 = 100 | 1925 = 100 
1930 
Dec 98.5 98.8 84.9 75.6 107 86.4 104.6 
1931 
Jan 96.9 95.9 81.8 74.9 105 83.7 ° 
Feb. 96.6 97.0 81.4 74.6 102 81.9 e 
March 97.1 97.4 81.1 74.6 101 82.3 100.9 
April 98.1 98.3 78.5 75.3 98 83.5 S 
May 98.3 98.6 74.9 75.0 98 83.8 ® 
June 97.1 97.4 73.1 74.3 96 85.2 101.7 
July 96.3 96.4 78.0 74.5 95 83.5 ad | 
Aug 96.4 96.7 77.4 74.4 94 83.3 ° 
Sept 97.7 98.0 77.6 _— 96 83.8 99.8 
Oct. 98.8 99.2 76.8 _— 93 $6.2 S 
Nov 99.6 100.0 75.3 _ 89 81.8 ° 
Dec 100.5 100.8 —_ _ —_ —_ —_ 
— 
f in 
ae An 12,575,000 744,888 642,384 27,862 — 232,986 
employed * 

















Th sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. 














The sign — signifies : * figures not yet received’. 


The sign f¢ s'gnifies: “ provisional figures ”’. 


Germany. 


I. Unemployment. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The percentages unemployed 
have been recalculated on the basis of the total number of persons insured under 
the unemployment insurance system. This figure now includes the unemployed 
in receipt of ordinary and extended benefit and persons incapacitated for work 
through sickness, who were not formerly included in the base figure ; it is calculated 
by the Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung by deduct- 
ing from the number of persons compulsorily insured against sick ess those 
exempted from unemployment insurance and adding those insured against 
unemployment but not against sickness (i.e. workers earning from 3,600 to 8,400 
marks per year, and those earning more than 8,400 marks and voluntarily insured). 


Estonia. 


II. Employment. 


Employers’ returns. The index numbers of employment have been revised, as 
the building industry is no longer included. The revised monthly figures for 1929 
and 1980 are as follows: for 1929: 111.1, 113.0, 113.9, 114.6, 123.1, 124.6, 
119.0, 114.5, 119.5, 111.1, 111.2, 107.6 ; for 1930 : 107.4, 109.7, 1138.0, 115.9, 120.2, 
117.2, 112.9, 106.8, 105.2, 104.4, 105.4, 102.0. 


























STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level of Wages 


The principal purpose of the statistics given below is to show 
changes in the general level of wages within each country. They 
are in continuation of the tables previously published here under the 
same title. * 

The series given here have been selected so as to give as comprehen- 
sive a view as possible of the movement of wages in all branches of 
economic activity in each country. Preference has therefore been given 
to series with the widest scope, both economic and geographic. When 
the general series did not include certain important branches of eco- 
nomic activity, in particular agriculture and mines, they have wherever 
possible been completed by the addition of series showing the general 
movement of wages in these branches. When statistics relating 
to the whole country are not available, series relating to an important 
town in the country — usually the capital — have been given. 

In order to indicate the branches of economic activity covered 
by each series, the various branches have been classified in five main 
groups, and the groups represented in each series by one or more 
branches are shown in the headings to the tables. The five groups are as 
follows : (1) agriculture ; (2) mines ; (3) industries, including all manu- 
facturing and transforming industries as well as building and construc- 
tional work ; (4) public services, including transport of every kind, 
supply of water, light, and power, postal, telegraph, and telephone 
services, and all public administrations; (5) commerce, including 
banks, insurance, hotels, and restaurants. 2 The term “ various ” covers 
certain occupations which are either ill defined or too special or limited 
to be assigned to one of the important groups. However, in view of 
the great divergencies in the scope of the statistics available, the 
composition of each of the main groups differs perceptibly in different 
countries ; in particular, the branches representing the groups “ public 
services”” and “commerce” are extremely varied, so that these 
groups are hardly comparable from country to country. 

As regards the main subdivisions in the general series (men, 
women, skilled, unskilled) the only possible course has been to follow 
the practice adopted in each country. Similarly the series represent 
hourly, daily, or weekly wages according to the data available. Lastly, 
some countries publish only statistics of wage rates, others only of 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 5, Nov. 1931, pp. 584-597. 

2 Reference to the scheme of classification of industries adopted in a previous 
article (“ Movements of Wages in Different Industries and Occupations "’, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1931, pp. 294-302), with 
a view to giving detailed information for certain industries and occupations, will 
show that the five main groups in question cover the following items in the list 
given on page 294: Agriculture, A ; Mines, B ; Industries, C to L ; public services, 
M to -R; commerce, S and T. 
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earnings, and the two kinds of data, as is well known, have by no 
means the same meaning. 

It should be emphasised that on account of all these diverg ncies 
it is almost impossible to make any exact comparison of th. absolute 
levels of wages in general in the differ nt countries. The series given 
here can only serve to compare the fluctuations in each country over 
a period of time. 

Table I shows the movements of money wages. Table II gives 
index numbers of real wages (calculated by dividing the index numbers 
of money wages by the index numbers of the cost of living) for countries 
in which data of this kind are published. In both tables the countries 
are as far as possible arranged in the alphabetical order of their French 
names. 

Information on the sources and methods of compilation of the 
wage statistics in tables I and II is given below. 


Sources AND NoTEs 


Union of South Africa : Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics (Office of Census 
and Statistics). 


The index numbers of full-time weekly wage rates of adult male European 
workers are based on information supplied chiefly by trade unions and employers. 
They cover nine important industrial centres in the Union, and relate to the prin- 
cipal occupations in the following 7 industrial groups : mining ; engineering and 
metal work ; building ; printing and bookbinding ; general manufacturing ; trans- 
port and communications (railways, tramways, harbours, posts); commerce. 
The index number for each industrial group is an ordinary arithmetic average of 
the figures for the different occupations. The general index numbers are weighted 
by the number of persons in each industry and centre considered. The index num- 
bers as published have the year 1910 as base ; those given here have been recalcul- 
ated by the International Labour Office ; base : 1914 = 100. 

The index numbers of real wages are calculated by taking the ratio of the index 
numbers of money wages described above to the official cost-of-living index num- 
bers. The original index numbers had the year 1910 as base; those given here have 
been recalculated by the International Labour Office ; base : 1914 = 100. 


Germany : Wirtschaft und Statistik (Statistisches Reichsamt). 


The statistics of hourly wage rates of adult men and women workers are based 
on wage rates for time workers and basic time rates for piece workers as fixed 
by collective agreements ; family allowances are included in cases where they are 
customary, on the basis of the average number of children per worker considered 
the most usual in each industry (from the results of the census of occupations). 
The data refer to all towns, including those of average and small size. They cover 
the following 17 industrial groups (for women, 11 groups only in which female 
labour is important): coal mines ; lignite mines ; metals ; porcelain ; building ; 
wood ; paper manufacture ; paper goods ; printing ; textiles ; clothing ; boots and 
shoes ; breweries ; chemical products ; food ; railways ; post office. The averages for 
each industrial group and the general averages are weighted by taking account 
both of the relative importance of the various methods of wage payment in the 
occupations considered and also of the relative importance of the various occupa- 
tions. For the latter series of weights the number of workers actually in employ- 
ment in the various occupations during the years 1928-1930 has been estimated 
by deducting from the total number of workers the percentage of unemployed 
given by the trade union statistics. 

The index numbers of real wages are those calculated by Dr. Elsas by combining 
the official wage statistics mentioned above (averages for skilled workers) with 
a cost-of-living index compiled by himself. 


(Notes continued on page 273.) 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES 





UNION OF GERMANY AUSTRALIA 
Soutu AFRICA 





Mines, ind., pub. Mines, industries, public services Agriculture 
serv., commerce 


Men Men Men |Women lwomen Men 
(sk. and unsk.) a a) (semi- | (un-_ |{S*- and) (gp- || ————— 
(skilled)| sxitled)| skilled)| °° | skillea) Index 
Index numbers x.) — num- 
of weekly rates Heurly rates 


R. Pf. R. Pf. | R. Pf. 


























” 
oe 
* 


* 
75.9 
79.9 
80.8 
76.1 


4th qr. 1930 80.7 
Ist qr. 1931 79.0 
2nd qr. ,, 76.1 
8rd qr. ,, ; 75.7+ 












































AUSTRALIA (cont.) 





Mines, industries, public services, commerce, various 





Men (skilied and unskilled) Women (skilled and unskilled) 





Hourly Index Weekly Index Hourly ) a 


num- num- 
s rate 
rate bers rates bers . bers 





s. 4d. 
100 6 Y, 
1 
1% 
2 


2.35 
2.42 
2.52 
1.09 


100 
183 
189 
192 
198 
198 
199 
183 


198 
197 
185 
183 


100 
177 
189 
190 
193 
194 
° 191 
0.20 | 178 


SER” 


2.24 
2.13 
1.29 50 
1.09 49 


2.28 | 188 
1.84 | 185 
0.98 | 178 
0.20 | 173 


8rd qr. 1930 
4th qr. ,, 
Ist qr. 1931 
2nd qr. ,, 


NNNNH NHNNNNNWW Ee # 
Ovo wo OPPO 6 
Cato BDNODH won: 


© 



































South Africa. Annual figures: 30 September of each year (base: 1914 = 100). 

Germany. Annual figures: 1 June of each year ; quarterly figures: 1 March, 1 June, 1 Sept- 
ember, and 1 December. 

Australia. Annual figures: 30 June of each year (pre-war: April 1914); quarterly 
figures : 31 March, 30 June, 30 Septem er, and 31 Decem er. 

The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist”, The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. : 
The sign f signifies : “ Provisional figures ”’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 








CANADA 





Mines, 
certain ind., 
pub. serv. 


Other 


industries Industries | 


Agriculture 
! 





Chiefly = Men 
Women skilled : (unskilled) 





Annual | Index 
earn- | num- Index numbers of hourly rates 


ings bers 



































DENMARK 





Industries, public services, various 





Men (skilled) | Men (unskilled) an ee General average 





Index 


earnings earnings J 


Index 
num- 
bers 


Index 
num- | Hourly Hourly 


bers 


Hourly 


Hourly 
earnings 


earnings 





Ore Ore 


50.2; 100 
152 303 
137 
131 261 
128 255 
129 257 
131 261 
261 


ort. 


SP GLE LOE Ot RE AIT A LEARN AT i oe ee ae BSA: 


263 


4th qr. ,, 269 
Ist qr. 1981 261 
2ndqr. ,, 261 



































Canada. Agriculture: annual figures : averages (pre-war: 1914). Other series: annual 
figures : averages (base : 1913 = 100). ' 

Denmark. Annual figures : second quarter of each year, except for 1925 (3rd quarter) 
(pre-war : 1914); quarterly figures: averages. 


The sign * signifies’: “ no figures exist”. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ” 
The sign f¢ signifies: “ provisional figures.” : 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





ESTONIA Unitep STATES 





Certain industri¢s, public services, 


Mines, ind., pub. 
various (trade union rates) 


serv., various 





Men and women ‘ . 
(skilled and unsk.) Chiefly skilled men 





Hourly; Index Index 
earn- num- oy num- ~~ y 
ings bers bers 











Cents 






































Unitep States (cont.) 





Industries (N.1.C.B. series) 
Men (skilled and semi-skilled) Men (unskilled) 
Index Index Index Weekly 


Hourly num- | Weekly | num- | Hourly num- 
earnings | pers | earnings | pers | earnings | pers | earnings 














$ $ $ 
0.282 | 100 100 | 0.206 | 100 | 10.82 
0.647 | 229 . . 231 | 23.60 
232 . ’ 238.| 24.14 
233 j ’ 240 | 24.74 
235 d Y 242 | 25.10 
238 . y 247 | 25.88 
239 ’ ‘ . 244 | 23.80 
1931 225 | 19.55 
4th qr. . , 21.64 
Ist qr. . . 231 | 20.78 

0.464 19.55 


2ndqr. ,, 
8rd qr. ,, 0.458 222 18.19 


























} 











Estonia. Annual figures : averages (base: second half of 1923 = 100). 

United States. Agriculture: annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1914); quarterly figures : 
1 January, 1 April, 1 July, 1 October. Certain industries: annual figures: 15.May of each 
year (pre-war : 1913). The figures relate to a much smaller number of industries than do. those 
of the National Industrial Conference Board (for which see note on following page} and include 
women in one or two occupations. 

The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figures ’’. 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





UnitTEp States (cont.) 





Industries (N.I.C.B. series) (cont.) 





Women (skilled and unskilled) General average 





Hourly | 1™4eX | Weekly | ™4€* | Hourly | @4eX | Weekly 


earnings —— earnings 4 earnings pod earnings 









































FINLAND . FRANCE 





Mines, industries, pub. Mines Industries and various 
serv., various (Paris) 
hi 
Men and women ain _ Men 
(skilled and unskilled) unskilled) (chiefly skilled) 








Annual Index Daily — Daily 


earnings numbers earnings eae rates 

















Frs. 


5.40 
23.72 
28.40 
31.39 
31.00 
84.30 
36,99 



































United States. Industries (National Industrial Conference Board series) : annual figures : 
second quarter of each year (pre-war: July 1914); quarterly figures: for 1930, averages; for 
1931, March, June, and September. 

Finland. Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1914). 

France. Mines: annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1913). Industries and various: annual 
figures: October of each year (pre-war: 1911). 

The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received.” 
The sign f¢ signifies : “ provisional figures ”’. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





| 
FRANCE (cont.) 





Industries and various (towns other than Paris) 





Men (chiefly skilled) Women (chiefly skilled) 





Index 
num- 
bers 


Daily Hourly Daily 
rates rates rates 


Hourly 
rates 









































| 
| GREAT BRITAIN HUNGARY Irntsh FREE ITALY 
AND N. IRELAND STATE 





Agric., mines, F “a Agric., mines, ind., 
ind., pub. serv. Agriculture Agriculture pub. serv., various 





Men and women Men and women 
(sk. and unsk.) Men |Women Men (sk. and unsk.) 
Index numbers Weekly _—— Hourly 
of weekly Daily wages earn- earn- 
rates numbers ings 





Index 
numbers 





Pengés | Pengés " > Lire 


Pre-war 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 2.03 
1929 J 2.04 
1930 s 2.05 
1931 


4th qr. 1930 d 1.90 
Ist qr. 1931 1.81 
2ndqr._ ,, 98 1.85 
3rd qr. ,, 1.79 
4th qr. _,, — 












































France. Annual figures: October of each year (pre-war: 1911). 


Great Britain. Annual figures: second quarter of each year (base: 1924 = 100); quar- 
terly figures: averages. 


Hungary. Annual tigures: summer of each year; quarterly figures: spring, summer, 
autumn. and winter. 


Jrish Free State. Annual figures: a week in July of each year (pre-war: 1914). 
italy. Annual tigures: June of each year; quarterly figures: March, June, September, 
and becember. (Base of index numbers: July 1928 to June 1929.) 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received "’. 
The sign f signifies - “ provisional figures ”’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





JAPAN 





Industries 





Men Women 
(skilled and unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) General average 


Index Index Index 


Index Index 
numbers of numbers of numbers of 
daily numbers of daily numbers of daily 


earnings daily rates earnings daily rates conan 





Index 
numbers of 
daily rates 





1926 100 100 100 100 100 100 

1927 100.1 101.2 99.1 99.4 99.9 102.1 
1928 99.1 103.3 98.3 99.8 99.1 105.3 
1929 98.6 102.6 97.4 96.4 98.6 103.9 
1930 96.2 97.3 94.0 87.4 96.2 98.7 





3rd qr. 1930 94.8 95.4 92.3 83.7 94.7 97.0 
4th qr. ,, 93.8 94.9 91.3 82.2 93.7 95.6 
Ist qr. 1931 92.5 93.8 89.2 79.6 92.4 94.2 
2ndqr._ =,,; 91.5 92.2 87.9 78.3 91.2 91.0 





























Latvia (Riga) NEW ZEALAND POLAND | LUMANIA 





Agric., mines, ind., . Agric., mines, | 
Industries pub. serv., _ Mines, jj d., pub. serv..| 
commerce, various || ‘™dustries com., various 





w Men Women |} Men and Men and | 
Men so Women — (skilled | (skilled , arp women j 
skilled)} (yay). skilled non and un- | and un- ||(skilled and|| (skilled and |, 
( )) skilled) |! )) skilled) skilled) | skilled) || unskilled) |! unskilled) | 

| 

















Index numbers of || Index num-| Index num- | 
Index numbers of daily rates minimum weekly bers of bers of month-; 
rates daily rates|} ly earnings 


' 


100 100 100 100 100 100 | 





103 94 91 156 153 x 2316 
108 103 99 158 157 ! 2490 
113 100 99 160 158 2714 
109 115 105 165 159 9 | 2748 
114 112 106 166 159 3 | 2764 





| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
' 


108 109 167 —_ 9 | 2657 
sone — — a 2356 | 
| 


Ist qr. 1931 165 é 2472 
2ndar. ,, 147 J 2399 
8rd qr. ,, 147 ® 2323 
4th qr. ,, | jo | - 2237 | 


| 


Japan. Annual figures : averages (base: 1926 = 100); quarterly figures: March, June, 
September, and December. 

Latvia (Riga). Annual figures: averages (base : July 1914 = 100). 

New Zealand. Anuual figures : averages (base : 1914 = 100) ; quarterly figures : averages. 

Poland. Annual figures : averages (base : 1927 = 100); quarterly figures: March, June, 
September, and December. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages (base: 1914 = 100); quarterly figures: January, April. 
July, and October. 

The sign * signifies: “no figures exist”. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ’’. 

The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ”’. : 












































STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





SWEDEN 





Agriculture Mines, ind., pub. serv., comm., various 





Men Women Men (skilled and unskilled) 





Index 
num- 
bers 


Index 
num- 
bers 


Index 
pum- 
bers 


Hourly 
earnings 


Daily 
earnings 


Annual Annual 
earnings earnings 









































SWEDEN (cont.) 





Mines, industries, public services, commerce, various (cont.) 





; : General 
Women (skilled and unskilled) ustedes Yemen pesca 








Index 
num- 
bers 


Index 
num- 
bers 


Index 
num- 
bers 


Index 
num- 
bers 


Daily 
earnings 


Daily 
earnings 


Hourly 
earnings 


Hourly 
earnings 












































Sweden. Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1913). 
- The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist eS The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received "’. 


The sign f signifies : “ provisional figures ”’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





SWITZERLAND 





Mines, industries, public services, commerce 





Men (skilled and semi-skilled) Men (unskilled) 





Hourly | Index Daily Index | Hourly Daily 
earnings | num- | earnings | num- | earnings earnings 
bers bers 








Pre-war 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 



































| SWITZERLAND (cont.) CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Prague) 
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| Mines, ind., pub. serv., commerce Industries 








| 
| Women (skilled and unskilled) Men and women (chiefly skilled) 





Hourly Daily | Index || Minimum | Index | Minimum | Index 
earn- earn- | num- hourly num- weekly num- 
ings ings bers rates bers rates bers 





A TE eS Ne LN 


Frs. 


Pre-war 0.30 
1925 * 


1926 * 
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Ist qr. 1931 
2ndqr. ,, 
8rd qr. ,. 
4th qr. ,, 






































Switzerland. Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1913), 


Czechoslovakia, Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1914) ; quarterly figures : March, 
June, September, and December. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figures ”’. 





TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES! 





“ae GREAT BRITAIN 
pacers GERMANY AUSTRALIA ESTONIA |land N. IRELAND 





Mines, ind., ~—— Agric., mines, ind., || Mines, ind., Agriculture, 
pub. serv., = “earv he pub. serv., pub. serv., mines ind,. 
commerce || P¥*: ‘ comm., various | various pub. serv. 


Men (skilled _— Men’ (skilled Men and Men and 


and un- : ° women (sk. || women (skilled 
skilled) (skilled) and unskilled) = |! and unsk.) || and unskilled) 


Weekly Hourly Hourly Weekly 
rates rates Weekly rates earnings rates 














(b) 


100 100 100 
101 113 
103 115 
102 118 
103 114 
104 111 












































Unitep STATES 





Industries (N.1.C.B. series) 





Men (skilled Men Women (skilled General 
and unskilled) (unskilled) and unskilled) average 





Hourly | Weekly Hourly Weekly Hourly | Weekly 


Hourly Weekly 


: : earn- earn- 
earnings earnings 


ings ings 


earn- earn- 


ings ings earnings earnings 





100 100 | 100 100 100 100 | 100 
138 139 155 132 138 129 
138 139 152 129 129 
142 146 157 134 133 
146 150 160 132 135 
149 155 163 142 142 
1930 153 156 165 132 135 


Ist. qr. 1930] 150 152 185 137 
2nd qr. 153 156 | 141 132 135 
8rd qr. 156 158 | 134 129 130 
4th qr. 156 123 158 | 134 130 127 



































oe * Unless otherwise stated the notes for each country given under table I apply also to 
e Il. 

Germany. Series calculated by Dr. Elsas. Annual figures: June of each year (base: 
1913 = 100); quarterly figures: March, June, September, and December. 

Australia, (a) for full-time working hours; (6) with allowance for unemployment. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist". The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ’’. 
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TABLE Il. INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES! (cont.) 





NEw ZEALAND POLAND CzEcHOSLOVAKIA (Prague) 





Agric., mines, ind., pub. Mines, : 
serv. .comm., various industries Industries 





Men (skilled | Women ( k. || Men and women Men and women 
and unsk.) | and unsk.) (sk. and unsk.) (chiefly skilled) 








Minimum weekly : Minimum Minimum 
‘ rates Belly sates hourly rates | weekly rates 











100 100 
125 111 
128 114 
124 110 
130 116 
133 119 





144 129 
148 182 
142 127 
146 130 
148 





























SWEDEN SwiTzERLAND 





Mines, ind., pub. serv., comm., various Mines, ind., pub. serv., commerce 





Men Women |General ave- Men Women 
(skilled and | (skilled and |"@8e (includ-|/(<jinted and (skilled and 


en 
unskilled) | unskilled) | "8 young || semi-sk.) | (unskilled) | unskilled) 
persons) 








« ~* Daily Hour- Daily 


y »| ly a 
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Hour-|,.: 
Daily 

a. a earn- Daily earnings 

ings | 78s 


| 
100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
149 | 123 | 168 | 138 | 151 | 124 
153 | 129 | 174 | 140 | 156 | 131 
156 | 180 | 175 | 141 | 158 131 
158 | 181 | 178 | 143 | 160 | 182 
164 | 137 | 182 | 147 | 166 | 138 
173 | 146 | 191 | 154 | 176 | 146 


earn- 


ings | "™8S 












































- a Unless otherwise stated the notes for each country given under table I apply also to 
table II. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ’’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ’’. F 
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( Notes continued from page 262.) 


Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics and Official Year Book of 
the Commonwealth of Australia (Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics). 


(1) Agriculture. The statistics of weekly wage rates of adult men workers are 
based on the same materials as the wage statistics for other occupations described 
below. They take account of the value of board and lodging when these are 
given. They refer to the principal districts of the country and to various occupa- 
tions in farming, pastoral work, rural work, and gardening. The averages are not 
weighted. The index numbers have been calculated by the International Labour 
Office ; base: April 1914 = 100. 

(2) Mining, industry, public services, commerce, various. The statistics of 
hourly and full-time weekly wage rates of men and women workers are based 
primarily on arbitration awards or collective agreements, and are generally 
minimum rates. Failing information of this kind, the ruling union or predominant 
rate of wages being paid is ascertained from employers and secretaries of trade 
unions. The data refer mainly to the metropolitan area of the capital city of each 
of the six States of the Commonwealth. They include wage rates in the following 
12 industrial groups (for women, 8 industrial groups in which female labour is 
important): mining ; engineering and metal work; building; wood and furni- 
ture ; books and printing ; clothing and boots; food and drink ; other manu- 
facturing industries ; rail and tram services ; other land transport ; domestic 
servants, hotels, etc. ; miscellaneous (including commerce). The averages for 
each industrial group are ordinary arithmetic averages of the various occupa- 
tions ; the general averages are weighted by the number of workers in each group 
considered. The index numbers, except those for women’s weekly wages, have 
been calculated by the International Labour Office on the same base (April 1914 
= 100) as the index of women’s weekly wages. 


Two series of index numbers of real wages are calculated. One is obtained by 
taking the ratio to the official cost-of-living index numbers of the general index 
numbers of money wages, compiled in the same way as those given in table I, but 
covering two extra industrial groups : agriculture and shipping. For the second 
series, an allowance is also made for the effect of unemployment on the workers’ 
income with the help of the percentages of wholly unemployed workers given by 
the trade union statistics (information as to the methods of compiling these 
statistics was given in the Review, Vol. XXV, No. 1, Jan. 1932, p. 115). 


Canada : Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics (Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Agricultural Branch) ; Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, supplement 
to the Labour Gazette (Department of Labour). 


(1) Agriculture. The statistics of annual earnings of men and women workers 
are based on data supplied each year by local correspondents of the Dominion 
Bureau of Labour Statistics ; the value of board is estimated and the result added 
to the wages in cash. The data are compiled for the principal districts ; they 
relate exclusively to farm help. The figures for the whole country are obtained 
by taking an average of the figures for the different districts. Since 1926 this 
average has been weighted by the population of each district ; previously a simple 
arithmetic average was taken. The index numbers are calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office ; base : 1914 = 100. 


(2) Mines, certain industries, public services (chiefly skilled men). The index 
numbers of hourly wage rates in this series are based on provisions of collective 
agreements and on reports received each year from a number of representative 
employers and trade unions, supplemented by reports from officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and local correspondents of the Labour Gazette. The data refer to 
13 large towns, the chicf mining centres, and al] the main railway systems ; they 
relate almost exclusively to male occupations, and among these mainly to skilled 
occupations ; they cover the following 6 industrial groups: coal mining ; metal 
trade ; building trade ; printing trade ; electric railways ; steam railways. The, 
index numbers for the different groups are obtained by taking the arithmetic 
average of the indexes of wages in some important occupations (the number of 
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which has been gradually increased since the war) ; the general index number 
is the arithmetic average of the indexes for the separate groups. Base: 1913=100. 

(3) Other industries (men and women, skilled and unskilled). The index num- 
bers of hourly wage rates in this series are based on information received from 
employers for a number of factories selected as representative, or taken from the 
available collective agreements. The data refer to the chief industrial centres of 
the country ; they cover a large number of skilled and unskilled occupations in 
13 industrial groups covering the following branches of industry : metal ; wood ; 
paper ; textiles ; clothing ; skin, leather and rubber ; food and drink. The general 
index number is a simple arithmetic average. Base : 1913 = 100. 

(4) Industries (men, unskilled). The index numbers of hourly wage rates in 
this series are based, as for the preceding series, on information received from em- 
ployers or taken from collective agreements. The data refer to the chief industrial 
centres ; they relate exclusively to unskilled workers in manufacturing industries. 
The index number is a simple arithmetic average. Base : 1913 = 100. 


Denmark : Statistiske Efterretninger (Department of Statistics). 


The statistics of average hourly earnings of men and women workers on time 
and piece rates are based on information supplied by the Danish Association of 
Employers, supplemented by information collected by the Department of Statistics 
from undertakings not affiliated to the Association. The data refer to the capital 
and to the provinces ; they cover nearly 200 occupations in the following 16 indus- 
trial groups : metals ; stone, pottery, and glass ; building and construction ; wood ; 
paper ; books, newspapers, and printing ; textiles ; clothing ; leather and leather 
goods ; chemical and allied industries ; food and drink ; tobacco ; transport and 
commerce ; electricity, gas, and water supply ; public services ; various. The scope 
of the statistics has been enlarged from time to time. For the various occupations 
quarterly averages are first calculated by dividing the total amount of wages paid 
during the quarter by the number of man-hours worked during the same period; 
for some occupations in which piece work is almost the invariable rule the rates 
in force in the last week of the quarter have been taken. Annual averages are then 
calculated for each occupation, with some adjustment for occupations having 
considerable seasonal or temporary unemployment. The general averages are 
weighted by the numbers belonging to the various occupations, which are determined 
by means of the membership figures of the trade unions in 1924. The index numbers 
have been calculated by the International Labour Office ; base : 1914 = 100. 


Estonia : Eesti Statistika Kuukiri (Central Bureau of Statistics of Estonia). 


The statistics of hourly earnings of men and women workers on time and piece 
rates, including allowances of all sorts and payments in kind, are based on informa- 
tion supplied by employers in undertakings employing more than 20 workers. 
They refer to different parts of the country and cover the following 14 industrial 
groups : extractive industries ; metals ; minerals; construction; wood; paper ; 
printing ; textiles ; ready-made clothing and manufacture of haberdashery ; skins 
and leather ; chemical products ; food and drink ; electricity, gas and water works ; 
cleaning. The figures given for each industrial group are ordinary arithmetic 
averages. Base of the index numbers : second half of 1923 = 100. 

The index numbers of real wages are calculated by taking the ratio of the index 
numbers of money wages given in table I to the official cost-of-living index numbers 
for the city of Tallinn. 


United States : Crops and Markets (United States Department of Agriculture) ; 
Monthly Labour Review (United States Department of Labour) ; Wages in the 
United States and The Service Letter on Industrial Relations (National Industrial 
Conference Board). 


(1) lgriculture. The statistics of daily wage rates of men workers are based 
on information supplied by local correspondents of the Department of Agriculture. 
The data refer to different parts of the country ; they relate exclusively to hired 
farm labour not provided with board and lodging. The annual figures are obtained 
by taking a weighted average of the quarterly figures for April, July, and October 
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of the year in question and January of the following year, the weights assigned 
to these quarters being 1, 5, 5, and 1 respectively. The index numbers are calculated 
by the International Labour Office ; base: 1914 = 100. 


(2) Certain industries, public services, various. The statistics of trade union 
rates (principally for skilled men) are based on enquiries made by agents of the 
Federal Bureau of Labour Statistics from business agents or other officials of local 
unions. The data refer to representative cities in different parts of the country ; 
they cover the following 6 industrial groups : granite and stone trades ; building ; 
printing and publishing ; bakers ; land transport ; various (longshoremen, line- 
men, laundry workers, barbers). The averages for the various industrial groups 
and the general averages are weighted by the membership of the trade unions in 
the occupations and cities considered. The figures show the situation at 15 May 
of each year and are regarded as representative of the whole year, the union rates 
being as a rule settled in the spring. Base of the index numbers : 1913 = 100. 


(8) Industries (National Industrial Conference Board series). The statistics 
of average hourly and weekly earnings of men and women workers are based on data 
supplied by a large number of establishments in manufacturing industries, employ- 
ing about a quarter of the total number of workers in these industries. The data 
refer to different parts of the country ; they cover the following 21 industrial 
groups: iron and steel; foundries and machine shops ; automobiles ; electrical 
manufacturing ; agricultural implements; lumber and mill work; furniture ; 
paper and pulp; paper products ; printing (book and job); printing (news and 
magazine) ; cotton (Nothern States) ; silk ; wool ; hosiery and knitted goods; boots 
and shoes ; leather tanning and finishing ; rubber ; chemicals ; paint and varnish ; 
meat packing. The average earnings in the various industrial groups are obtained 
by dividing the total amount of wages paid by the total number of man-hours 
worked during the pay period for hourly earnings, and by the number of workers 
employed for weekly earnings. The weights used in calculating the general averages 
are proportional to the importance of the various industries as determined by the 
1928 Census of Manufactures. Base of the index numbers : July 1914 = 100. 


The index numbers of real earnings are calculated by taking the ratio of the 
index numbers of money earnings given in table I to the cost-of-living index 
numbers compiled by the National Industrial Conference Board. 


Finland : Teolliswustilastoa—Industristatistik (Central Office of Statistics). 


The statistics of average annual earnings of men and women workers are based 
on information supplied by employers, who are obliged by law to furnish certain 
data on the situation of their establishments. They cover the whole country and 
relate to the following 14 industrial groups: iron mines; metal ; engineering ; 
mechanical trades ; stone, pottery, glass, and peat ; wood ; paper ; printing ; textiles 
and clothing ; leather, rubber, and fur ; chemical industry ; food, etc. ; lighting ; 
miscellaneous. The averages for each industry are obtained by dividing the total 
amount of wages paid during the year by the number of full-time workers (i.e. 
the actual number of workers reduced to the equivalent number working 300 days 
@ year) in that industry. The index numbers have been calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office ; base : 1914 = 100. 


France : Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France (Statistique générale de la 
France). 


(1) Mines. The statistics of average daily earnings of workers (chiefly men) 
are based on data supplied by the Comité central des houilléres de France. They refer 
to the principal mining districts of the country, and cover all workers, under- 
ground and surface, in coal mines. The average earnings are obtained by dividing 
the total amount of wages paid by the number of man-shifts worked. 


(2) Industries and various (Paris). The statistics of hourly and weekly wage 
rates of adult male workers are based on information supplied by the conseils de 
prud@hommes or collected with the collaboration of certain employers’ organisa- 
tions: The data refer to the whole Paris district ; they cover 21 occupations in 
small-scale industry representing the following 6 industrial groups: quarries; 
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metal working; stone and pottery; building; wood; clothing. The general 
averages are ordinary arithmetic averages of the rates for the various occupa- 
tions. Base of the index numbers: 1911 = 100. 

(3) Industries and various (towns other than Paris). The statistics of hourly 
and weekly wage rates of adult men and women workers are based on information 
collected by means of a questionnaire sent to the conseils de prud’ hommes, and to 
the mayors of large towns where there is no conseil de prud’hommes. The data refer 
to towns with over 10,000 inhabitants other than Paris. They cover 38 male and 
7 female occupations in small-scale industry. The male occupations represent 
9 industrial groups, the same 6 groups as the Paris statistics (but including a larger 
number of occupations) and 3 other groups : textiles ; skins and leather; breweries. 
The female occupations are in the clothing industry and laundry work. The general 
averages are obtained by the same method as in the Paris statistics. Base of the 
index numbers: 1911 = 100. 


Great Britain : Ministry of Labour Gazette (Ministry of Labour). 


The index numbers of weekly full-time wage rates for adult men and women 
workers are based mainly on recognised minimum or standard rates fixed by 
collective agreements or embodied in arbitration awards, Statutory Orders under 
the Trade Boards Acts, etc. In some cases in which no agreements, awards, or 
Orders exist, rates recognised by the trade unions concerned have been used. In 
other cases in which the rates in force are not available, the percentage increases 
or decreases on the basic time or piece rates accepted by the employers’ organisa- 
tions and trade unions have been used. The index numbers refer to the principal 
districts. The following 15 industrial groups are represented by one or more 
occupations : agriculture ; mining ; metal ; stone, pottery, and glass ; building and 
construction ; wood ; paper and printing ; textiles ; clothing ; chemical industry ; 
food, drink, and tobacco ; land transport ; shipping ; water, gas, and electricity 
supply ; local authorities. The occupations and districts covered have not been the 
same throughout the whole period, but the change in wages between each two conse- 
cutive dates is calculated for the same group of occupations and districts, and the 
partial variations so obtained are then combined into a continuous index by the 
“chain system”. These estimated movements of wages in the different occupa- 
tions are considered as representative of the movement of wages in the whole of 
the industry concerned. In calculating the general index number weights propor- 
tional to the importance of the industry are attached to the figures for each industry. 
Base of the index numbers : 1924 = 100. 

The index numbers of real wages have been calculated by the International 
Labour Office by taking the ratio of the index numbers of money wages given in 
table I to the official cost-of-living index numbers for the whole country. 


Hungary : Les salaires agricoles et industriels en Hongrie (Central Office of Statis- 
tics). 

The statistics of daily wages of men and women agricultural workers are based 
on information supplied by the Ministry of Agriculture. They refer to various parts 
of the country, and relate only to workers who do not receive board. The general 
averages are calculated from the figures for the various comitats weighted by the 
number of workers in each comitat. 


Irish Free State : Irish Trade Journal (Department of Commerce and Industry). 


The statistics of weekly earnings of adult male agricultural workers in perma- 
nent employment without a free house or allowance of any kind are based on infor- 
mation supplied by the police (g.rda sioch.na). They refer to all agricultural 
districts in the country. Base of the index numbers : 1914 = 100. 


Italy : Bollettino dei Prezzi (Central Institute of Statistics). 


The statistics of average hourly earnings of men and women workers are based 
on the wage records of the establishments covered by the enquiry. The data refer 
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to various parts of the country, and cover the following 11 industrial groups : 
agriculture and food ; mines and quarries ; engineering and metal working ; building 
materials ; building; wood ; paper and printing; textiles and clothing ; chemical 
and allied industries ; public services; miscellaneous. The averages for each in- 
dustry and the general averages are obtained by dividing the total amount of 
wages paid by the total number of man-hours worked. As the number of establish- 
ments covered by the enquiry varies from month to month, the results obtained 
directly are adjusted by an appropriate method, akin to the chain system, so as 
to produce a homogeneous series. Base of the index numbers: July 1928 to June 
1929 = 100. 


Japan : Statistics of Factory Labour (Bank of Japan). 

The index numbers of daily wage rates and average daily earnings of men and 
women workers are based on information collected from 3,500 establishments 
employing about 900,000 workers. They refer to different parts of the country and 
cover the following 17 industrial groups: metal work; machinery; tools and 
instruments ; vehicles ; ship-building ; ceramics and glass work; timbering and 
woodwork ; papermaking ; printing and bookbinding; spinning ; weaving ; dyeing ; 
braiding and knitting; rubber; medical; artificial manure; food and drink. 
Base of the index numbers : 1926 = 100. 


Latvia : Annuaire statistique de la Lettonie (Bureau of Statistics of the Latvian 
State). 


The index numbers of daily wage rates (for an 8-hours day) of men and women 
workers are based on conditions in private industrial undertakings. They refer to 
the city of Riga only, and cover the principal occupations in various industries 
carried on in the capital. Base of the index numbers : July 1914 = 100. 


New Zealand : Monthly Abstract of Statistics and Official Year Book (Census and 
Statistics Office). 


The index numbers of minimum weekly wage rates of men and women workers 
are based almost entirely on awards of the Arbitration Court. They refer to the 
chief industrial districts and cover the following industrial groups : (1) for men 
(14 groups): agricultural and pastoral; mining ; metal work and engineering ; 
building ; wood manufacture ; paper manufacture and printing; textiles and 
weaving ; clothing and boots ; food and drink ; other manufactures ; land transport ; 
shipping and cargo work ; hotels, restaurants, and other personal services ; mis- 
cellaneous ; (2) for women (5 groups) : printing ; textiles ; clothing ; hotels, restau- 
rants, and other personal services ; miscellaneous. The index numbers for the 
different industrial groups are ordinary arithmetic averages of the data for the 
separate occupations ; the general index numbers are weighted averages of the 
index numbers for the various groups, the weights being proportional to the mem- 
bership in December 1916 of the trade unions for the group concerned. Base of the 
index numbers : 1914 = 100. 

The index numbers of real wages are calculated by taking the ratio of the index 
numbers of money wages given in table I to the official cost-of-living index numbers. 


Poland : Statistique du travail (Central Office of Statistics). 


The index numbers of daily wage rates (for an 8-hour day) of men and women 
workers are based on information taken from collective agreements, or, where 
none exist, on rates fixed by unilateral decision of the employers’ organisations. 
The data refer to one or more centres ; they cover the following 10 industrial 
groups (for women, only groups in which much female labour is employed) : coal 
mines ; oil industry ; iron and steel ; metal working ; cement ; building ; printing ; 
textiles ; skins and leather ; sugar refineries and bakeries. The index numbers 
for the various industrial groups are obtained by taking ‘first the geometriewnean 
of the index numbers of wages in the different occupations in a single centre, and 
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then the geometric mean of the indexes for the different centres weighted by the 
number of workers in the occupations considered in each centre. The general 
index number is the geometric mean of the indexes for the various industrial 
groups, weighted by the total number of workers in each group. Base of the index 
numbers : 1927 = 100. 

The index numbers of real wages are calculated by taking the ratio of the index 
numbers of money wages given in table I to the official cost-of-living index number 
for Warsaw. 


Rumania: Miscarea Salariilor (Ministry of Labour, Co-operation, and Social 
Insurance). 


The index numbers of average monthly earnings of men and women workers 
of normal working capacity are based on information obtained from a certain 
number of representative establishments. The data refer to 45 important industrial 
centres in different parts of the country ; they cover about 100 occupations in the 
following 15 industrial groups ; agriculture ; mining ; metals ; watchmaking and 
jewellery ; pottery and glass; building ; wood and furniture ; books ; textiles ; 
clothing ; leather and skins ; chemical products ; food ; transport ; commerce. The 
general index number is an ordinary arithmetic average of the index numbers 
for the different occupations. Base of the index numbers : 1914 = 100. 


Sweden : Lénestatistisk Arsbok fér Sverige and Sociala Meddelanden (Department 
of Labour and Social Welfare). 


(1) Agriculture. The statistics of annual earnings (including payments in kind) 
of men and women workers are based on estimates made up to 1929 by the local 
authorities and subsequently by the agricultural associations. The data refer to the 
principal agricultural districts ; they cover various categories of workers. Base 
of the-index numbers : 1913 = 100. 


(2) Mines, industries, public services, commerce, various. The statistics of average 
hourly and daily earnings (including overtime earnings and payments in kind) 
of men and women workers (young persons are included in the general average) 
are based on information supplied by the employers in about 4,500 undertakings 
employing some 380,000 workers and employees. The data refer to the principal 
centres in the country ; they cover the following 13 industrial groups (which are 
in turn further subdivided into several sub-groups) : mining and metal working ; 
stone and pottery ; building and construction ; wood ; paper and printing ; textiles 
and clothing ; skins, leather, and rubber ; chemical products ; food, drink, and 
tobacco ; transport; municipal undertakings; commerce and warehousing ; 
miscellaneous. The averages for the various industrial groups (and their sub-groups) 
and the general averages are obtained by dividing the total amount of wages paid 
by the number of man-hours or man-days worked. Base of the index numbers : 
1913 = 100. 

The index numbers of real wages are calculated by taking the ratio of the index 
numbers of money wages given in table I to the official cost-of-living index 
numbers. 


Switzerland : La vie économique (Département fédéral de l’Economie publique). 


The statistics of average hourly and daily earnings of men and women workers 
are based on information collected by the Swiss National Accident Insurance Office 
on the actual earnings (including all allowances) of workers who have been victims 
of accidents. The data refer to the whole country ; they cover the following 17 
industrial groups : forestry ; extraction of minerals and stone-working ; metals and 
machinery ; watchmaking ; stone and pottery ; building ; wood ; paper ; printing ; 
textiles ; boots and shoes ; chemical products ; food, drink, and tobacco ; road 
transport ; production and distribution of electricity ; gas and water supply ; 
warehouses and commercial houses. The averages for the various industrial groups 
and the general averages are ordinary arithmetic averages. Base of the index 
numbers: 1913 = 100, 
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The index numbers of real wages are calculated by taking the ratio of the index 
numbers of money wages to the official cost-of-living index numbers for the whole 


country. 


Czechoslovakia : Rapports de l’Office de Statistique de la République tchécoslovaque 
(Statistical Office of the Czechoslovak Republic). 


The statistics of minimum hourly and weekly wage rates of men and women 
workers are based on the provisions of collective agreements. They relate to the 
city of Prague only, and cover 32 occupations or industries belonging to the follow- 
ing 8 industrial groups : metal working and engineering ; brickmaking ; building ; 
wood ; printing ; textiles ; clothing ; drink. The general index number is weighted 
by the number of workers in each occupation or industry. Base of the index num- 
bers: 1914 = 100. 

The index numbers of real wages are calculated by taking the ratio of the 
index numbers of money wages given in table I to the official cost-of-living index 
numbers for the city of Prague. 
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Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full 
in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1930 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 
Amendment of Immigration Regulations under the Immigration Act 1901- 
1925. Dated 21 May 1930. (C. S. R., 1930, No. 51, p. 131.) 


CANADA 


An Act to amend the Railway Act, 20-21 Geo. V, c. 36. Assented to 30 May 
1930. (Statutes of Canada, 1930, p. 301.) 

Order in Council P.C. 416: [Health of employees on public works]. Dated 
25 February 1930. (Labour Legislation in Canada, 1930, p. 2.) 

Order in Council P.C. 555 : [Regulations under the Animal Contagious Diseases 
Act governing the importation of foreign hides, skins and by-products]. Dated 
12 March 1930. (Labour Legislation in Canada, 1930, p. 2.) 

Order in Council P.C. 670, approved 27 March 1930: Eight-hour Day for 
Dominion Government employees. (Labour Legislation in Canada, 1930, p. 3.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Osterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Bolet n del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. = Bulletin Officiel ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth 
Statutory Rules; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven 
Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published 
by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephéméris tés Kybernéséos 
(Teuchos proton) ; G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo 
Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru 
Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders ; Sb. z. an. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders 
of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und sozialstatistische 
Mitteilungen (Rapports économiques et statistique sociale); L. S. = Legislative 
Series of the International Labour Office. 
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Order in Council P.C. 1966, 14 August 1930, to amend the Regulations made by 
P.C. 182, 31 January 1923, to prohibit all Asiatic immigration into Canada except 
from those countries with which the Dominion has a special treaty or convention 
regulating immigration. (Labour Legislation in Canada, 1930, p. 3.) 

Order in Council P.C. 2115 [respecting Asiatic immigration]. Dated 16 Sep- 
tember 1930. (Labour Legislation in Canada, 1930, p. 3.) 


Alberta 

An Act to amend the Companies Act, 1929. (20 Geo. V, c. 12.) Assented to 
8 April 1930. (Statutes of Alberta, 1930, p. 67.) 

[Inter alia, liability of directors for wages.] 


Nova Scotia 

An Act to amend Chapter 128, Revised Statutes, 1923, “ The Public Utilities 
Act ”. (20 Geo. V, c. 38.) Passed 30 April 1930. (N.S. Laws, 1930, p. 173.) 

[Inter alia, provides for co-partnership scheme.] 


Ontario 

The Statute Law Amendment Act, 1930. 20 Geo. V, c. 21. Assented to 3 April 
1930. (Statutes of Ontario, 1930, p. 144.) 

[Inter alia, amends Apprenticeship Act.] 


GREAT BRITAIN 


An Act to raise to seventy million pounds the limit on the amount of the advances 
by the Treasury to the Unemployment Fund which may be outstanding during 
the deficiency period. 21 & 22 Geo. V, ch. 3. Assented to 19 December 1930. 
(Public General Acts, 1930-1931, p. 11.) 

An Act to continue certain expiring laws. 21 & 22 Geo. V, ch. 4. Assented 
to 19 December 1930. (Public General Acts, 1930-1931, p. 12.) 


ITALY 


16 gennaio 1930. Regio decreto, no. 64. Estensione all’ Eritrea ed alla Somalia 
italiana delle leggi e disposizioni sanitarie vigenti nel Regno. (G. U., 1980, No. 41, 
p. 651.) 

[Royal Decree No. 64 extending to Eritrea and to Italian Somaliland the 
sanitary laws and provisions prevailing in the Kingdom. Dated 16 January 1930.] 


ITALIAN COLONIES 
Eritrea 
Decreto del Governatore dell’ Eritrea, no. 4914. 18 marzo 1930. Che stabilisce 
un riposo settimanale per i barbieri europei dell’ Eritrea. (Bollettino Ufficiale 
dell’ Eritrea, 1930, p. 122.) 
[Decree No. 4914 of the Governor of Eritrea to provide for a weekly rest for 
European hairdressers in Eritrea. Dated 18 March 1930.] 


Italian Somaliland 

Decreto del Governatore della Somalia italiana, no. 7938. 20 gennaio 19380, 
Regolamento per lesercizio degli apparecchi generatori di vapore. (Bollettino 
Ufficiale della Somalia italiana, 1930, p. 11.) 

[Decree No. 7938 of the Governor of Italian Somaliland. Regulations concerning 
steam-gencrating apparatus. Dated 20 January 1930.] 

Decreto del Governatore della Somalia italiana, n. 8220. Regolamento per la 
mano d’opera industriale indigena ed approvazioni dei salari nella Somalia italiana. 
81 luglio 1930. (Bollettino Ufficiale della Somalia italiana, 1980, p. 183.) 

[Decree No. 8220 of the Governor of Italian Somaliland. Native Labour Regu- 
lations and approval of salaries in Italian Somaliland. Dated 31 July 1930.} 
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LEGISLATION OF 1981 







INTERNATIONAL 





Finland-Estonia 
Suomen ja Eestin vilinen kauppaja merenkulkusopimus. 11 paivaina huhti- 
kuuta 1931. 
Handels- och sjéfartsférdrag mellan Finland och Estland. 11. april 1931. 
Kaubandus- ja laevandusleping Suome ja Eesti vahel 11 aprillil 1931. 
(Suomen Asetuskokoelma -— Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1931, No. 249, 
. 615.) 
. [Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Finland and Estonia. Signed 
at Tallinn on 11 April 1931.] 












TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 










Saar Territory 
Verordnung betr. die Besoldung der Angestellten und Lehrlinge der staat- 

lichen Verwaltungen und der Gemeinden und Gemeindeverbiande des Saargebietes. 

Nr. 457. Vom 23. September 1931. (Verordnungen usw., 1931, No. 39, p. 411.) 

Verordnung iiber die Pfandung von Lohn und Gehalt. Nr. 492. Vom 2. Oktober 
1931. (Verordnungen usw., 1981, No. 42, p. 426.) 

Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung vom 31. Juli 1928 betr. Gewahrung 
von Kinderbeihilfen in Fallen, die durch die Besoldungsordnung vom 13. Juli 1928, 
nicht geregelt sind. Nr. 479. Vom 9. Oktober 1931. (Verordnungen usw., 1931 
No. 41, p. 421.) 

Verordnung betr. Aufhebung der Verordnung vom 31. Juli 1928 (A.BI. S. 686) 
liber Gewaihrung von Kinderbeihilfen in Fallen, die durch die Besoldungsordnung 
vom 13. Juli 1928 nicht geregelt sind. Nr. 495. Vom 21. Oktober 1931. (Ver- 
ordnungen usw., 1931, No. 43, p. 427.) 















MANDATED TERRITORIES 





French Cameroons 

, Arrété promulguant le décret du 27 juin 1931 relatif au rapatriement et a la 
conduite des gens de mer. Du 16 septembre 1931. (J. O. du Cameroun, 1931, 
No. 272, p. 719.) 










‘French Togoland 

Arrété No. 477 complétant l’article 4 de l’arrété No. 676 du 27 novembre 1929 
rapportant l’arrété No. 506 du 16 septembre 1929 et fixant la quotité, le taux et 
la composition de la ration alimentaire des indigénes employés sur les chantiers 
des Travaux Neufs du chemin de fer. Du 19 aoadt 1931. (J. O. du Togo, 1931, No. 188, 
p. 456.) 












Iraq 

Ordinance No. 90 of 1931: [prohibition of interference with carrying on of 
trade or business]. Dated 16 July 1931. (Iraq Government Gazette, 1931, No. 43, 
p. 721.) 










New Guinea 

An Ordinance to amend the Natives’ Contracts Protection Ordinance 1921- 
1928. No. 25 of 1931. Dated 23 September 1931. (Commonwealth of Australia 
Gazette, 17 September 1931, p. 1562.) 








ALBANIA 





'*. Dekret-Ligje mbi Vendosjen e Emigrantave. me 2 Shtatuer 1931. (Fletorja 
Zyrtare, 1931, No. 63, p. 1.) 
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[Legislative Decree respecting the settlement of expatriated Albanians (i.e. 
persons of Albanian descent and speech who wish to settle in Albania and not 
return to their country of origin). Dated 2 September 1931.] 


AUSTRALIA 

Commonwealth 

Regulations under the Navigation Act 1912-1926 : Amendment of Navigation 
(Loading and Unloading) Regulations (Statutory Rules 1928, No. 20, as amended 
to this date). Dated 30 September 1931. (C. S. R., 1931, No. 121.) 

Amendment of Waterside Employment Regulations under the Transport 
Workers Act 1928-1929. (Amendment of Regulations Nos. 4 and 5.) Dated 30 Sep- 
tember 1931. (C. S. R., 1931, No. 122.) 


New South Wales 

An Act to make further provision for the reduction of salaries of officers of the 
Public Service, of certain other officers and employees of the Crown, and of officers 
and other employees of public authorities and corporate bodies ; to reduce by 
deduction certain salaries including allowances and salaries payable under the 
Parliamentary Allowances and Salaries Act, 1930; to repeal the Public Service 
(Salaries Reduction) Act, 1930, and the Public Service (Salaries Reduction) Amend- 
ment Act, 1931 ; to amend the Constitution Act, 1902, and certain other Acts ; 
and for purposes connected therewith. 22 Geo. V, No. 29. Assented to 8 August 
1931. (N.S. W. Industrial Gazette, 31 August 1931, p. 197.) 

Amended Regulation under the Family Endowment Act, 1927-1930. Dated 
7 August 1931. (N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 31 August 1931, p. 196.) 

Regulations under the Prevention and Relief of Unemployment Act, 1930, as 
amended by the Prevention and Relief of Unemployment (Amendment) Act, 1931. 
Dated 7 August 1931. (N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 31 August 1931, p. 201.) 


Norfolk Island 

An Ordinance to provide for the registration of dentists. No. 8 of 1931. Dated 
23 September 1931. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 17 September 1931, 
p. 1573.) 

An Ordinance relating to education. No. 3 of 1931. Dated 26 August 1931. 
(Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 27 August 1931, p. 1393.) 


Papua 

* Navigation (Loading and Unloading) Regulations, 1931, made under the 
Navigation Ordinance, 1889-1931. No. 14 of 1931. Dated 18 July 1931. (Govern- 
ment Gazette, 5 August 1931, p. 105.) 


Queensland 

An Act to approve the continuance of the operation of the Income (Unemploy- 
ment Relief) Tax Acts of 1930, to increase the rate of such tax, and to amend the 
said Acts in certain particulars. No. 12. Assented to 1 October 1931. (Queensland 
Government Gazette, 5 October 1931, p. 1047.) 

Order in Council to declare that all persons employed in or in connection with 
the boring for oil shall be excepted from the operations of the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Acts, 1929 to 1930. Dated 3 September 1931. (Queensland 
Government Gazette, 5 September 1931, p. 771.) 

Order in Council under the Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Acts 1922-1927 
to declare that the provisions of section 5A shall apply in respect of certain specified 
workers. Dated 24 September 1931. (Queensland Government Gazette, 20 Sept- 
ember 1931, p. 948.) 


Territory for the Seat of Government 

An Ordinance to amend the Trading Hours Ordinance, 1926. No. 16 of 1931. 
Dated 9 September 1931. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 10 September 
1981, p. 1453.) 
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Regulations under the Public Health Ordinance 1928-1930. Dated 15 September 
1931. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 17 September 1931, p. 1576.) 









Western Australia 
Regulations under the Financial Emergency Act, 1931. Dated 31 August 1931. 
(Government Gazette of W.A., 31 August 1931, p. 1909.) 
Amendment of the Financial Emergency Act Regulations, 1931, published in 
the Government Gazette on the 31st day of August, 1931. Dated 17 September 
1931. (Government Gazette of W.A., 18 September 1931, p. 2096.) 












AUSTRIA 





Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Handel und Verkehr im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministern vom 12. September 1931 tiber Abanderung, 
der Verordnung vom 15. Juli 1927, B.G. Bl. Nr. 227, betreffend Dampfkessel, 
Dampfgefisse, Druckbehilter und Wiarmekraftmaschinen. Nr. 287. (B.G.BI., 
1931, 73. Stiick, p. 1651.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Verwaltung im Einvernehmen mit dem 
Bundesminster fiir Finanzen vom 24. Oktober 1931 tiber die Festsetzung der 
Beitrige zur Arbeitslosen-(Stellenlosen-)versicherung und tiber die Vergiitung fiir 
die Einhebung und Abfuhr der Stellenlosenversicherungsbeitrige (XXX. Durch- 
fiihrungsverordnung zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz). Nr. 331. (B.G.BL, 
1931, 86. Stiick, p. 1717.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Finanzen vom 31. Oktober 1931 zur 
Durchfiihrung des Bundesgesetzes vom 16. Juli 1931, B.G.BI., Nr. 213, iiber die 
Einfiihrung einer Besoldungssteuer (Personalsteuernovelle vom Jahre 1931). 
Nr. 339. (B.G.BI., 1931, 89. Stiick, p. 1727.) 
























~ 


BAHAMAS 





An Act to amend The Merchant Service Act. (21 & 22 Geo. V, chap. 20.) Assented 
to 28 May 1931. (Acts of Bahamas, 1931, p. 70.) 
[Section 2 : Expenses of medical attendance in case of injury or illness. ] 







BELGIUM 






Loi modifiant la loi du 27 juin 1930 sur les pensions de retraite 4 charge du 
Trésor public et des Caisses de prévoyance. Du 21 juillet 1931. (Moniteur belge, 
1931, No. 212, p. 4316.) 

Arrété royal du 7 aodt 1931 portant modification du réglement général de I’assu- 
rance contre les accidents du travail promulgué par l’arrété royal du 29 aodt 
1904. (Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 238, p. 4880.) 

Arrété royal du 7 aoat, concernant : Emploi des réservoirs 4 air comprimé dans 
les mines, miniéres et carri¢res. — Modifications 4 l’arrété royal du 6 septembre 
1919. (Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 269, p. 5427.) 

Arrété royal du 23 septembre 1931, concernant : Etablissements classés comme 
dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes. — Dépéts de mazout. — Modification de 
rubrique. (Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 268, p. 5413.) 

Arrété royal du 23 septembre 1931, concernant : Loi du 4 aoit 1930 portant 
généralisation des allocations familiales. Dates d’entrée en vigueur. (Moniteu 
belge, 1931, No. 269, p. 5430.) 



















BRITISH HONDURAS 





An Ordinance to govern the issue and production of passports. No. 15 of 1931, 
Dated 16 July 1931. (Supplement to the British Honduras Gazette, 18 July 193) 
p- 125.) 
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BRUNEI 


An Enactment to establish houses of detention for vagrants. No. 1 of 1931. 
Dated 15 July 1931. 


BULGARIA 


Amendment of the Regulations under the Act [of 23 March 1917] respecting 
the inspection of steam boilers and steam chests. Published 13 October 1931. 


(Drj. Vest., 1931, No. 159, p. 2881). 


CANADA 


* An Act to amend the Old-Age Pensions Act. (21-22 Geo. V, ch. 42.) Assented 
to 3 August 1931. (Statutes of Canada, 1930-1931, Parts I-II, p. 199.) 

* An Act to confer certain powers upon the Governor in Council in respect 
to unemployment and farm relief, and the maintenance of peace, order and good 
government in Canada. (21-22 Geo. V, ch. 58.) Assented to 3 August 1931. (Sta- 
tutes of Canada, 1930-1931, Parts I-II, p. 429.) 


Nova Scotia 

Minimum Wage Board Order No. 4. — Governing female employees in the 
“ textile and needle trades ” and allied sewing trades, including weaving, knitting, 
spinning, making of wearing apparel and the working in and on leather goods, 
boots, shoes, furs, etc., in the cities and incorporated towns in Nova Scotia. (No 
date ; operative 15 February 1931.) (Labour Gazette, September 1931, p. 984.) 

Commission des salaires minima : Ordonnance No. 4. — Régissant l’emploi 
de la main-d’ceuvre féminine dans le ‘‘textile et les métiers de l’aiguille” et les 


métiers connexes, y compris le tissage, le tricotage, le filage, la confection et le 
travail du cuir, de la chaussure, de la fourrure, etc., dans les grandes villes et les 
villes constituées de la Nouvelle-Ecosse. (Sans date ; entrée en vigueur le 15 février 
1931.) (Gazette du Travail, septembre 1931, p. 1032.) 


Ontario 

Board to administer the Security Frauds Prevention Act, Regulation 28 : Safe- 
guarding profit-sharing schemes in Ontario. (No date.) (Labour Gazette, August 
1931, p. 867.) 

Commission d’application de la loi de prévention de fraudes dans les valeurs, 
réglement No. 28: Protection des intéressés dans les régimes de participation 
aux bénéfices en Ontario. (Sans date.) (Gazette du Travail, aoait 1931, p. 911.) 


Saskatchewan 

Order in Council, dated 5 August 1931, to amend the schedule of the Weekly 
Half-Holiday Act. (Labour Gazette, September 1931, p. 1010.) 

Regulations 45 and 46 under the Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act. Effective on 1 November 1931. (Labour Gazette, October 1931, p. 1076.) 

Approbation des réglements 45 et 46 de la loi provinciale des accidents du tra- 
vail (Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act). Entre en vigueur le 1¢* no- 
vembre 1931. (Gazette du Travail, 1931, No. 10, p. 1152.) 


CHILE 


Decreto No. 163 : Aprueba el Reglamento para la fabricacién, importacién y 
venta de los productos biolégicos y bioquimicos. 4 de Marzo de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 
1931, No. 15965, p. 2134.) 

[Decree No. 163, to approve the regulations for the manufacture, importation 
and sale of biological and biochemical products. Dated 4 March 1931.] 
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Decreto No. 68 : Encarga al Ministerio de la Propiedad Austral y a la Direccién 
General de Obras Publicas la colocacién de los desocupados aptos para dedicarse 
a labores agricolas. 24 de Marzo de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 15940, p. 1548.) 

[Decree No. 68, to appoint the Ministry of Southern Estates and the General 
Directorate of Public Works to undertake the placing of unemployed persons suit- 
able for agricultural work. Dated 24 March 1931.] 


Decreto No. 116 : Dispone que la Caja Nacional de Empleados Publicos y Perio- 
distas contribuya al pago de las jubilaciones de los empleados retirados de la Admi- 
nistracién Publica que se indican o de los declarados cesantes por fusién o supresién 
de empleos. 24 de Abril de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 15969, p. 2228.) 

[Decree No. 116, to require the National Fund for Public Employees and Jour- 
nalists to contribute towards the payment of the pensions of specified superan- 
nuated public employees and of those dismissed owing to the amalgamation or 
abolition of posts. Dated 24 April 1931.] 























DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 





Verordnung iiber Abinderung des Gesetzes betr. Erwerbslosenfiirsorge in 
der Fassung vom 13. Februar 1931 (G. Bl. S. 29). Vom 18. September 1931. 
(Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 48, p. 725.) 

Verordnung iiber Abinderung des Gesetzes iiber Arbeitsvermittlung vom 27. 
Juni 1930 (G. Bl. S. 147). Vom 18. September 1931. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie 
Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 48, p. 725.) 

Verordnung zur Abinderung der Verordnung iiber die Erhebung einer Steuer 
von den Festbesoldeten. Vom 25. September 1931. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie 
Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 49, p. 730.) 

Verordnung betreffend Beschrinkung der Unterstiitzungszahlung in der 
Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 30. September 1931. (Sonder-Ausgabe zum Staats- 
anzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 79, p. 365.) 

Verordnung betr. die Fiihrung von Seeschiffen in der Danziger Bucht und den 
angrenzenden Gebieten. Vom 10. Oktober 1931. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt 
Danzig, 1931, No. 56, p. 759.) 

Verordnung zur Abanderung der Verordnung iiber die Erhebung einer Steuer von 
den Festbesoldeten. Vom 13. Oktober 1931. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt 
Danzig, 1931, No. 54, p. 745.) 

Verordnung betreffend das Musizieren der Beamten sowie der Angestellten 
und Arbeiter der staatlichen und stidtischen Behérden. Vom 16. Oktober 1931. 
Nr. 337. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 88, p. 394.) 

Verordnung betr. Abanderung der Erwerbslosen-Unterstiitzungssitze. Vom 
21. Oktober 1931. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 57, p. 761.) 

Verordnung iiber Erginzung des § 17a des Gesetzes betr. Erwerbslosenfiirsorge 
vom 13. Februar 1931 (G. Bl. S. 29) in der Fassung der Verordnung vom 9. Juni 
1931 (G. Bl. S. 385). Vom 22. Oktober 1931. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt 
Danzig, 1931, No. 57, p. 761.) 





















DENMARK 


* Lov om midlertidig Hjaelp til arbejdslose. Nr. 247. Den 19. Oktober 1931. 


(Lovtidenden A, 1931, No. 36, p. 1734.) 
[Act respecting temporary relief for the unemployed. Dated 19 October 1931.] 








ESTONIA 










Riigikogu poolt 7. juulil 1931 vastuvéetud 456. Kaubalaeva teki juht- ja 
meeskonna sdidu seaduse §17 muutmise seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1931, No. 59, 
p. 841.) 

[Act to amend section 17 of the Act respecting officers and men of the deck 
crews of merchant vessels. Dated 7 July 1931.] 
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Tdédstuslikkude kiitiste tédaja seaduse § 14 (RT 61-1931) tahendatud iiletun- 
dide arve vorm. Nr. 549. (Riigi Teataja, 1. septembril 1931, No. 69, p. 962.) 

[Model for the overtime record book mentioned in section 14 of the Act res- 
pecting hours of work in industrial undertakings (R. T. 1931, No. 61). No. 549. 
(No date.)] 


FINLAND 


* Valtioneuvoston piités, jolla muutetaan 19 piivini tammikuuta 1928 
ammattientarkastajain, apulaistarkastajain ja tydliistarkastajain luvusta ja 
virantoimitusalueista annetun valtioneuvoston paatéksen 3 §. No. 260. 24 piiviné 
syyskuuta 1931. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1931, No. 260, p. 683.) 

Statsridets beslut om andring av § 3 i statsridets beslut den 19 januari 1928 
angaende yrkesinspektérernas, bitridande inspektérernas och arbetarinspekt6é- 
rernas antal. Nr. 260. Den 24 september 1931. (Finlands Forfattningssamling, 
1931, No. 260, p. 683.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State to amend section 3 of its Resolution of 
19 January 1928 respecting the number of districts of the industrial inspectors, 
assistant inspectors and workers’ inspectors. Dated 24 September 1931.] 


FRANCE 


Arrété étendant aux départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle 
les dispositions du décret du 5 septembre 1926 étendant a4 certaines industries 
le décret du 16 avril 1924 appliquant la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit 
heures dans les industries de la transformation du papier. Du 13 aodt 1931. (J. O., 
1931, No. 243, p. 11022.) 

Décret du 27 aoit 1931 portant réglement d’administration publique pour 
l’exécution de la loi du 28 juillet 1931 simplifiant la perception des cotisations 
des assurances sociales en ce qui concerne les modes particuliers de libération des 
contributions. (J. O., 1931, No. 223, p. 10331.) 

Décret du 21 septembre 1931 fixant les dispositions applicables aux assurés 
classées comme non agricoles qui effectuent des travaux agricoles pour la déter- 
mination du droit aux prestations de la loi du 30 avril 1930. (J. O., 1931, No. 223, 
p- 10329.) 

Décret du 22 septembre 1931 modifiant et complétant, en application des lois 
sur les assurances sociales, le décret du 25 juillet 1930 portant réglement général 
d’administration publique pour l’exécution de la loi du 30 avril 1930. (J. O., 
1931, No. 223, p. 10329 ; Rectificatifs : No. 231, p. 10674 ; No. 233, p. 10724.) 

Décret du 26 septembre 1931 fixant, en exécution de l'article 49 de la loi du 
30 avril 1930, le régime d’assurances du personnel du Thé&tre-Francais, ainsi 
que les régles de coordination de ce régime avec le régime général des assurances 
sociales. (J. O., 1931, No. 229, p. 10573 ; Erratum : No. 238, p. 10869.) 

Décret du 26 septembre 1931 fixant, en exécution de l’article 49 de la loi du 
30 avril 1930, le régime d’assurances du personnel du thé&tre de l’Opéra, ainsi que 
les régles de coordination de ce régime avec le régime général des assurances sociales. 
(J. O., 1931, No. 229, p. 10574.) 

Décret du 26 septembre 1931 fixant, en exécution de l'article 49 de la loi du 
30 avril 1930, le régime d’assurances du personnel du théatre de l’Opéra-Comique, 
ainsi que les régles de coordination de ce régime avec le régime général des assurances 
sociales. (J. O., 1931, No. 229, p. 10575 ; Erratum : No. 238, p. 10869.) 

Décret du 1° octobre 1931 relatif a la participation des sociétés frangaises 
d’ouvriers aux adjudications et marchés de gré a gré passés au nom de |’Etat. 
(J. O., 1931, No. 232, p. 10695 ; Rectificatif: No. 237, p. 10837). 


Arrété fixant le taux et les conditions d’attribution des allocations temporaires 
aux victimes d’accidents du travail survenus dans des exploitations agricoles 
et des entreprises industrielles visées aux articles 537 et suivants du code des assu- 
rances sociales en vigueur dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et 
de la Moselle avant leur assujettissement a l’assurance. Du 5 octobre 1931. (J. O., 
1931, No. 238, p. 10862.) 
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Décrets du 5 octobre relatifs aux retraites du personnel ouvrier des écoles 
nationales d’arts et métiers. (J. O., 1931, No. 240, p. 10927.) 

Décret portant réglement de la caisse de retraites du personnel du théAtre 
national de l’Opéra. Du 14 octobre 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 247, p. 11151 ; Erratum : 
No. 252, p. 11318.) 

Décret portant réglement de la caisse de retraites du personnel du théAtre 
national de l’Opéra Comique. Du 14 octobre 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 247, p. 11151; 
Erratum: No. 252, p. 11318.) 

Décret relatif aux formalités d’autorisation des préts 4 consentir par les cor- 
porations d’assurance-accidents alsaciennes et lorraines pour la construction 
d@’habitations ouvriéres. Du 19 octobre 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 230, p. 11238.) 

Arrété fixant le tarif des frais médicaux en matiére d’accidents du travail. 
Du 26 octobre 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 254, p. 11368.) 

Arrété étendant aux départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle 
les dispositions du décret du 17 janvier 1928 étendant aux ateliers de mécanique 
dentaire les dispositions du décret du 9 aoait 1920, modifié par le décret du 2 avril 
1926, portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi 
du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les industries de la métallurgie 
et du travail des métaux. Du 7 novembre 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 265, p. 11763.) 

Arrété étendant aux départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle 
les dispositions du décret du 4 novembre 1926 étendant aux glaceries et aux verre- 
ries automatiques les dispositions du décret du 19 février 1925 appliquant la loi 
du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les verreries. Du 7 novembre 
1931. (J. O., 1981, No. 265, p. 11763.) 

Décret déterminant les conditions dans lesquelles les bureaux de bienfaisance 
et d’assistance pourront bénéficier des subventions du fonds national de chémage. 
Du 11 novembre 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 265, p. 11762.) 


Algena 

Arrété du 1°? octobre 1931 portant réunion en une seule Direction, sous la 
dénomination de “‘Direction des Services Economiques”’, de la Direction de l’Agri- 
culture et de la Colonisation et de la Direction du Commerce et de |’Industrie, 
du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. (J. O. de Algérie, 1931, No. 41, p. 696.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
Cochin China 
Arrété du 19 aoait 1931 modifiant celui du 6 aoait 1928 instituant des brevets 
coloniaux pour la navigation au cabotage colonial. (Bull: admin. de la Cochinchine, 
1931, No. 37, p. 2417.) 


French Equatorial Africa 

Arrété complétant l’article 2 de l’arrété du 29 septembre 1930, fixant les allo- 
cations de la main-d’ceuvre indigéne du chemin de fer. Du 17 septembre 1931. 
(J. O. de Afrique équatoriale francaise, 1931, No. 19, p. 814.) 


French Establishments in Oceania 

Arrété No. 547 bis s.g. réglementant la situation au point de vue commercial 
et fiscal des immigrants étrangers de races asiatique en Océanie. Du 31 juillet 1931. 
(J. O. de P’Océanie, 1931, No. 19, p. 377.) 


French Guinea 

Arrété du Lieutenant-Gouverneur modifiant l’arrété du 15 avril 1929 fixant 
Porganisation et le fonctionnement du service de contréle de l’Emigration et de 
l’Immigration. No. 1872. Du 21 octobre 1931. (J. O. de la Guinée frangaise, 1931, 
No. 733, p. 547.) 


New Caledonia 
Arrété No. 822 fixant les délais d’application de l’arrété du 13 mai 1931 régle- 
mentant les conditions d’admission et de séjour des étrangers en Nouvelle-Calédonie 
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et dépendances. Du 20 aoaiit 1931. (J. O. de la Nouvelle-Calédonie, 1931, No. 3617, 
p- 648.) 


Upper Volta 

Arrété fixant dans la Colonie de la Haute-Volta, les conditions générales & 
imposer, dans l’intérét de la sécurité et de la commodité publiques, aux établisse- 
ments dangereux, insalubres et incommodes rangés dans la 3™¢ classe par l’arrété 
général du 28 avril 1927. No. 223. Du 7 octobre 1931. (J. O. de la Haute-Volta, 
1931, No. 289, p. 355.) 


GERMANY 


Verordnung iiber Kurzarbeiterunterstiitzung. Vom 27. August 1931. (R. Arb. 
BL, 1931, No. 25, p. I 203.) 

Verordnung iiber berufsiibliche Arbeitslosigkeit. Vom 27. August 1931. 
(R. Arb. Bl. 1931, No. 25, p. I 206.) 

Verordnung iiber die Befreiung ungarischer landwirtschaftlicher Wanderarbeiter 
von der Pflicht zur Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 3. September 1931. (R. Arb. BL., 
1931, No. 25, p. I 203.) 

Verordnung des Reichsprisidenten iiber das Reichsaufsichtsamt fiir Privat- 
versicherung. Vom 27. September 1931. (R. G. BI, I, 1931, No. 65, p. 517.) 

Verordnung iiber die Befreiung von der Beitragspflicht zur Arbeitslosenver- 
sicherung. Vom 3. Oktober 1931. (R. G. BI., I, 1931, No. 68, p. 570.) 

Verordnung zur Vierten Anderung der Fiirsorgepflichtverordnung. Vom 
3. Oktober 1931. (R. G. BI., I, 1931, No. 70, p. 583.) 

Verordnung iiber die Befreiung von der Beitragspflicht zur Arbeitslosenver- 
sicherung. Vom 9. Oktober 1931. (R. G. BI., I, 1931, No. 70, p. 584.) 

Verordnung iiber die Organe der staatlichen Wohnungspolitik. Vom 22. Okto- 
ber 1931. (R. G. BI., I, 1931, No. 72, p. 658.) 

Verordnung iiber die Krisenfiirsorge fiir Arbeitslosen. Vom 23. Oktober 1931. 
(R. G. BL, I, 1931, No. 72, p. 659.) 

Verordnung iiber die Befreiung von der Beitragspflicht zur Arbeitslosenversiche- 
rung. Vom 24. Oktober 1931. (R. G. Bl., I, 1931, No. 72, p. 660.) 

Verordnung iiber die Ermittlung des Ausfalls an Beitrigen zur Arbeitslosen- 
versicherung im Steinkohlenbergbau. Vom 31. Oktober 1931. (R. Arb. BL., 1931, 
No. 31, p. I 256.) 


Prussia 

Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zu der Verordnung der Reichsregierung tiber die 
Berechtigung zur Fiihrung der Berufsbezeichnung ‘Baumeister’ (Baumeister- 
verordnung) vom 1. April 1931, R. G. Bl. S. 131. Vom 1. Oktober 1931. (Ministerial- 
blatt, 1931, No. 16, p. 199.) 


GOLD COAST 


An Ordinance to provide for the training and registration of midwives and to 
regulate their practice. No. 10 of 1931. Assented to 12 October 1931. (Gold Coast 
Gazette, 1931, No. 79, p. 1683.) 

An Ordinance to repeal certain penal provisions in the Master and Servant 
Ordinance. No. 20 of 1931. Assented to 12 October 1931. (Gold Coast Gazette, 
1931, No. 79, p. 1708.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


* An Act to raise to ninety million pounds the limit on the amount of the 
advance by the Treasury to the Unemployment Fund which may be outstanding 
during the deficiency period, to amend subsection (2) of section fourteen of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1927, by further extending to forty-two morths 
the period of twelve months therein mentioned, and to make provision for certain 
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other matters in connection with the extension aforesaid. 21 & 22 Gev. V, ch. 8. 
Dated 3 March 1931. 

An Act to provide for the registration of architects and for purposes connected 
therewith. 21 & 22 Geo. V, ch. 33. Assented to 31 July 1931. (Public General 
Acts, 1930-1931, p. 184.) 

An Act to enable the existing practice as to cinematograph and musical enter- 
tainments on Sundays to be continued temporarily and to make temporary pro- 
vision as to the enforcement of the enactments relating to Sunday observance, 
21 & 22 Geo. V, ch. 52. Assented to '7 October 1931. (Public General Acts, 1930- 
1931, p. 370.) 

The Contributory Pensions (Oversea Claims) Regulations, 1931, dated 11 August 
1931, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee in conjunction 
with the Treasury, under section 3 (6) of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age 
Contributory Pensions Act, 1929 (20 & 21 Geo. V, ch. 10). (S. R. & O., 1931, 
No. 786.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Advisory Committee) Regulations, 1931, dated 
14 September 1931, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment 
Insurance (No. 3) Act, 1931 (21 & 22 Geo. V, ch. 36). (S. R. & O., 1931, 
No. 760.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Employment outside the United Kingdom) 
Regulations, 1931, dated 1 October 1931, made by the Minister of Labour under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30) and the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1930 (20 & 21 Geo. V, ch. 16). (S. R. & O., 1931, 
No. 820.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Anomalies) Regulations, 1931, dated 2 October 
1931, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance (No. 3) 
Act, 1931 (21 & 22 Geo. V, ch. 36). (S. R. & O., 1981, No. 818.) 


Amending Regulations, dated 6 October 1931, made by the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue under the Income Tax Act, 1918 (8 & 9 Geo. V, ch. 40), as 
amended by the Finance Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 36), with respect to the 
assessment, charge and collection of income tax in the case of weekly wage earners, 
and the procedure to be adopted for the purpose. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 827.) 


The Trade Boards (Lace Finishing Trade, Great Britain) (Constitution and Pro- 
ceedings) Regulations, 1931, dated 6 October 1931, made by the Minister of Labour 
under section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, ch. 22). (S. R. & O., 
1931, No. 841.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Transitional Payments) Regulations, 1931, 
dated 16 October 1931, made by the Minister of Labour under section 35 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1930 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 1931, 
No. 875.) 


HONG KONG 


Proclamation No. 2. Merchant Shipping Amendment (No. 2) Ordinance, 1931, 
to come into operation on the 11th day of September 1931. Dated 10 September 
1931. (Hong Kong Government Gazette, 11 September 1931, p. 620.) 


HUNGARY 


* A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1931. évi 143.023, sz4mu rendelete 
a motor benzinnek és olajnak a benzinés olajkutakbél, valamint a garageokban 
kéznapokon, tovabba vas4rnapokon és Szent Istvan napjan valé 4rusitds4r6l és a 
garageokban vasaérnapokon és Szent Istvan napjan végezheté munk4rél. 1931. 
évi junius-hé 9-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1931, 132 sz4m, p- 1.) 

[Order No. 143023/1931 of the Minister of Commerce, respecting the sale of 
petrol and oil for motor vehicles from petrol and oil tank stations and in garages 
on working days and on Sundays and St. Stephen’s Day, and respecting the work 
allowed in garages on Sundays and St. Stephen’s day. Dated 9 June 1931.] 
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INDIA 


An Act further to amend the Indian Mines Act, 1923, for a certain purpose. 
No. XXI of 1931. Assented to 1 October 1931. (Gazette of India, 3 October 
1931, Part IV, p. 33.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Na Rialachain Um Arachas Diomhacintis (Stampai), 1931. Uimh. 45. 13 Dheire 
Fomhair 1931. 

Unemployment Insurance (Stamps) Regulations, 1931. No. 45 of 1931. Dated 
13 October 1931. 


LATVIA 


Tautas labklajibas ministrijas iekarta. Nr. 97. 1931. g. 5. maija. (Lik., 1931, 
11. burtnica, p. 438.) 

[Act respecting the organisation of the Ministry of Social Welfare. Dated 
5 May 1931.] 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété du 23 octobre 1931, pris en exécution de l’art. 104 A 2° de la loi du 29 jan- 
vier 1931, portant création d’une Caisse de pension des employés privés. 

Beschluss vom 23. Oktober 1931, in Ausfiihrung von Art. 104 A 2° des Gesetzes 
vom 29. Januar 1931, betreffend die Errichtung einer Pensionskasse der Privat- 
angestellten. 

(Mémorial, 1931, No. 52, p. 855.) 


MOROCCO 


* Arrété viziriel du 2 septembre 1931 (18 rebia II 1350) déterminant les mesures 
particuliéres de protection et de salubrité applicables dans les chantiers du batiment 
et des travaux publics. (B. O. du Maroc, 1931, No. 900, p. 1199.) 

* Dahir du 2 septembre 1931 (18 rebia II 1350) modifiant le dahir du 13 juillet 
1926 (2 moharrem 1345) portant réglementation du travail dans les établissements 
industriels et commerciaux. (B. O. du Maroc, 1931, No. 990, p. 1195.) 

Arrété viziriel du 17 octobre 1931 (5 joumada II 1350) complétant larrété 
viziriel du 2 septembre 1931 (18 rebia II 1350) fixant le tarif des frais médicaux 
en matiére d’accidents du travail. (B. O. du Maroc, 1931, No. 992, p. 1255.) 

Arrété viziriel du 27 octobre 1931 (15 joumada II 1350) portant modification 
des circonscriptions d’inspection du travail. (B. O. du Maroc, 1931, No. 994, p. 1317.) 

Dahir du 30 octobre 1931 (18 joumada IT 1350) modifiant le dahir du 29 janvier 
1918 (15 rebia II 1336) réglementant l’emploi des appareils & vapeur sur terre. 
(B. O. du Maroc, 1931, No. 995, p. 1330.) 


NEW HEBRIDES CONDOMINIUM 


Joint Regulation No. 8 to regulate and control traffic on public roads and high- 
ways. Dated 15 April 1931. 

Arrété conjoint No. 8 portant réglement général sur la police de la circulation 
et du roulage. Du 15 avril 1931. 

(New Hebrides Condominium Gazette — J.O. du Condominium des Nouvelles- 
Hébrides, 1931, No. 44, p. 1.) 

Joint Regulation No. 14 of 1931 to define the organisation and duties of officers 
appointed to the Condominium Medical Service, and to control the administration 
of Condominium funds voted for native medical welfare. Dated 20 July 1931. 
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Arrété conjoint No. 14 organisant le Cadre des Médecins du Condominium et 
l’Assistance indigéne. 

(New Hebrides Condominium Gazette — J. O. du Condominium des Nouvelles- 
Hébrides, 1931, No. 47, p. 5.) 


NEW ZEALAND 


Amendment of Rules for examinations of masters and mates [under section 23 
of the Shipping and Seamen Act, 1908]. Dated 8 September 1931. (N. Z. Gazette, 
1931, No. 66, p. 2777.) 


POLAND 


Ustawa z dnia 18 marca 1931 r. w sprawie ratyfikacji konwencji z Austria 
dotyczacej Zakiadu Ubezpieczenia Gérniké6w od wypadk6éw, podpisanej wraz z i 
za acznikiem w Wiedniu dnia 18 czerwca 1924 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, No. 37, 
poz. 282, p. 588.) 

[Act to ratify the Convention with Austria respecting the Miners’ Accident 
Insurance Institution, signed at Vienna on 18 June 1924 with its annex. Dated 
18 March 1931.] 


Ustawa z dnia 18 marca 1931 r. w sprawie ratyfikacji konwencji z Austrja, 
dotyczacej Miejskiego Zak adu Ubezpieczenia Gminy Wieden oraz kasy Emerytalnej 
dla Punkcjonarjusyy Handlu i Przemys.u w Wiedniu, podpisanej wraz z 2 za.aczni- 
kami w Wiedniu dnia 17 stycznia 1925 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, No. 37, poz. 283, 
p. 588.) 

[Act to ratify the Convention with Austria respecting the Vienna Insurance 
Institution and the Vienna Pension Fund for Salaried Employees in Commerce 
and Industry, signed at Vienna on 17 January 1925 with two annexes. Dated 
18 March 1931.] 


Ustawa z dnia 18 marca 1931 r. w sprawie ratyfikacji konwencji miedzynaro- 
dowej o repatrjacji marynarzy, przyjetej] jako projekt na IX sesji ogdélnej kon- 
ferencji Miedzynarodowej Organizacji Pracy Ligi Narod6w w Genewie dnia 23 
ezerwea 1926 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, No. 37, poz. 287, p. 589.) 

[Act to ratify the International Convention for the repatriation of seamen, 
adopted on 23 June 1926 as a Draft Convention by the general Conference of the 
International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations during its Ninth 
Session held at Geneva. Dated 18 March 1931.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Sprawiedliwo‘ci z dnia 28 sierpnia 1931 r. w sprawie 
ustalenia kwoty rycza.towej koszt6w polaczonych z czynnosciami sadéw roz- 
jemezych w Krakowie, Lwowie, Lodzi i Warszawie dla Zakiadu Ubezpieczenia 
od Wypadk6éw, oraz sposobu pokrywania tych koszt6éw. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, 
No. 79, poz. 626, p. 1373.) 

[Order of the Minister of Justice respecting the assessment of the total amount | 
of the expenses entailed upon the Accident Insurance Institution by the operations 
of the arbitration courts at Cracow, Lwow, Lodz and Warsaw and respecting the 
defrayal of these expenses. Dated 28 August 1931.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Mozambique 

* Diploma legislativo : Nova publicacio, rectificada, do diploma n. 311, fixando 
em quarenta e oito horas o tempo normal de trabalho semanal, dividido em dois 
periodos diarios, para a classe dos empregados do comercio e industria em toda a 
Colonia. 25 de Julho de 1931. (Boletim Oficial da Colonia de Mocambique, 1931, 
No. 31, p. 309.) 

[Republication of the corrected text of Order No. 311, fixing the normal working 
hours of persons belonging to the category of salaried employees in commerce 
and industry in the Colony at forty-eight im the week, divided into two periods 
a day. Dated 25 July 1931.] . 
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RHODESIA (NORTHERN) 


* Government Notice No. 119 of 1931 under the Native Beer Ordinance (Chap- 
ter 55 of the Revised Edition) : The Native Beer Regulations, 1931. Dated 21 Sep- 
tember 1931. (Supplement to the N. R. Government Gazette, 25 September 1931, 
p. 379.) 

Government Notice No. 127 of 1931: Convention concerning forced or com- 
pulsory labour (International Labour Conference, Geneva, 1930) to come into force 
in respect of this Territory on 3 June 1932. Dated 23 September 1931. (Supplement 
to the N. R. Government Gazette, 9 October 1931, p. 398.) 

Government Notice No. 136 of 1931 : The Employment of Natives (Amendment) 
Regulations, 1931. Dated 17 October 1931. (Supplement to the N. R. Govern- 
ment Gazette, 23 October 1931, p. 413.) 

















SARAWAK 






An Order to provide for the treatment of vagrants. No. V-1, 1931. Enacted 
24 August 1931. (Sarawak Government Gazette, 1 September 1931, p. 242.) 







SIAM 






Ministerial Regulations issued by virtue of section 18 of the Immigration 
Act B.E. 2470 as amended by the Immigration Amendment Act B.E. 2474 (1931). 
Dated 15 August 1931. 







SPAIN 






Decreto dictando normas relativas a las sanciones que los Jurados mixtos 
puedan imponer por infracciones de sus acuerdos. 19 de Octubre de 1931. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1931, No. 293, p. 370.) 

[Decree to issue rules respecting the penalties which joint boards may impose 
in case of contravention of their decisions. Dated 19 October 1931.] 


Decreto aprobando el Regulamento organico, que se inserta, del Cuerpo de Ayu- 
dantes de Minas. 19 de Octubre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 294, 
p. 396.) 

[Decree to approve the Regulations for the assistant inspectors of mines. Dated 
19 October 1931.] 

Decreto disponiendo que la Inspeccién general de Emigracién con todos sus 
servicios centrales y locales, dependa en lo sucesivo del Ministerio de Estado. 20 de 
Octubre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 297, p. 468.) 

[Decree to provide that the General Inspectorate of Emigration and all its 
central and local services shall henceforth be under the control of the Department 
of State. Dated 20 October 1931.] 


Decreto relativo a la Junta Central de Reforma Agraria. 30 de Octubre de 1931. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 304, p. 626.) 

[Decree respecting the Central Agrarian Reform Board. Dated 30 October 
1931.] 

Decreto relativo a la revisién de los contratos de fincas risticas. 31 de Octubre 
de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 305, p. 675.) 

[Decree respecting the revision of leases of rural holdings. Dated 31 October 
1931.] 



















STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 






An Ordinance te amend Ordinance No. 42 (Machinery). No. 11 of 1931. Assented 
to 26 September 1931. (Straits Settlements Government Gazette, 2 October 1931, 


p. 1962.) 
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SWITZERLAND 


Bundesbeschluss iiber die Unterstiitzung der Uhrenindustrie. Vom 26. Sep- 


tember 1931. 
Arrété fédéral concernant l’aide a l'industrie horlogére. Du 26 septembre 1931. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 1646 under section forty-two of the Railways and 
Harbours Superannuation Fund Act, No. 24 of 1925, to approve of amendments 
to the Superannuation Fund Regulations, with effect from 1 July 1931. Dated 
16 October 1931. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 16 October 1921, 


p-. 141.) 


Natal 

Ordinance to amend the Personal, Income and Company Taxes Ordinance, 
1929. No. 17 of 1931. Assented to 22 October 1931. 

Ordonnansie tot wyziging van die Persoonlik, Inkomste- en Maatskappyebe- 
lastings-Ordonnansie, 1928. No. 17 van 1931. Bekragtig op 22 Oktober 1931. 

(Official Gazette of Natal, 23 October 1931, p. 834.) 


WINDWARD ISLANDS 
Saint Vincent 
An Ordinance to amend the Infirm Paupers and Immigrants Regulation Ordia- 
ance. No. 16 of 1931. Assented to 2 October 1931. 


An Ordinance to further amend the Passenger Boats Ordinance. No. 17 of 
1931. Assented to 2 October 1931. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Constitution of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia. Promulgated 9 September 1931. 
(Sluzbene Novine, 1931, No. 207-LXVI, p. 1305.) 

Act to amend and supplement the Penal Code, the Penal Procedure Code, 
the Press Act and the Act respecting the enforcement of penalties of imprisonment. 
Dated 9 October 1931. (Sluzbene Novine, 1931, No. 245-LXXV, p. 1425. 























Book Notes 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Abolition of Fee-charging Employment Agencies. 
International Labour Conference. Sixteenth Session, 1932. First Item on the 
Agenda. First Discussion. Geneva, 1932. 1v+139 pp. 

One of the items on the agenda of the 1932 Session of the International Labour 
Conference is the abolition of fee-charging employment agencies, which is to be 
the subject of a first discussion intended to pave the way for international agree- 
ment upon a Draft Convention or a Recommendation at the following Session. 
The International Labour Office has provided a basis for this discussion by the 
issue of the above “ Grey ” Report, which sets out the law and practice in different 
countries relating to fee-charging agencies, and concludes with suggestions as 
to the general lines which international action might follow. 


Silicosis. Records of the International Conference held at Johannesburg 
13-27 August 1930. Studies and Reports, Series F (Industrial Hygiene), No. 13. 
Geneva, International Labour Office ; London, P. S. King and Son, 1930. Distri- 
buted in the United States by the World Peace Foundation. tv +692 pp. 16s. ; $4. 


Since its inception, the International Labour Office has carefully followed 
scientific research on the silicosis problem and has made every effort to collect 
the extremely scattered scientific data relative to the subject. The first proposal 
for an International Conference on Silicosis was made to the Governing Body 
of the Office in June 1928. The Governing Body then agreed that a Conference 
of experts should be convened to study the medical aspects of silicosis, and suggested 
that a Conference held at Johannesburg would afford an opportunity for experts 
from other countries to examine the remarkable work done by the Miners’ Phthisis 
Bureau on the Rand. The Governing Body also expressed the hope that such 
a Conference might bring about closer international co-operation in the study of 
the disease, and that it would endeavour to organise a programme of research on 
the subject. 

In March 1929 the Governing Body approved a provisional agenda for the 
Conference as follows : (a) medical aspects of silicosis (pathological and clinical) ; 
(b) preventive measures ; (c) compensation. The Conference, in accordance with 
the decision of the Governing Body, met in Johannesburg from 13 to 27 August 
1930. The volume contains in Part I a report of the proceedings, and in Part II 
the papers presented to the Conference. It includes a list of members and a list 
of observers. The resolutions adopted by the Conference are published in a sup- 
plement to the report. 





—— The Social Aspects of Rationalisation. Introductory Studies. Studies 
and Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 18. Geneva, International 
Labour Office ; London, P. S. King and Son, 1931. Distributed in the United 
States by the World Peace Foundation. vu+381 pp. 8s. ; $2. 

Rationalisation, which may be defined as the systematic improvement of 
methods of technique and of organisation with a view to securing the minimum 
waste of labour and material, has made rapid strides in almost every department 
of economic activity since the war period, and its direct and indirect effect on con- 
ditions of life and labour have been the subject of considerable discusison and 
research. In this volume, the International Labour Office endeavours to bring 
together and analyse the scattered and admittedly incomplete data which are 
available on the subject, and to trace the action and reaction between the ration- 
alisation movement on the one hand and, on the other, productivity, hours of 
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work, wages, employment, industrial hygiene, and accidents ; some other aspects 
of rationalisation, including its effects on industrial relations, are also surveyed. 

Special interest attaches, at the present juncture, to the studies of rationalisation 
in relation to hours of work and in relation to employment. As regards the former, 
the facts appear to show that reductions in hours of work have given an impetus 
to more scientific methods of production and more intensive utilisation of effort, 
and that these in turn pave the way for fresh reductions, by developing efficiency 
and enlarging output at the cost, frequently, of increased strain on the individual. 
As regards the relationship between rationalisation and employment, such infor- 
mation as is available tends to the conclusion that most rationalisation measures 
cause a certain amount of unemployment. The extent of such unemployment is 
less than is sometimes imagined, and experience shows that for the most part it is 
only temporary, the majority of the workers displaced being reabsorbed into 
industry as production increases or is better adapted to market needs. At the 
same time, it is recognised that the steady march of rationalisation must inevitably 
lead to a certain permanent margin of unemployment. 


Permanent, Court of International Justice. Access to, or Anchorage in, the Port 
of Danzig, of Polish War Vessels. Series A-B. Judgments, Orders and Advisory 
Opinions. Fascicule No. 43. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1931. 40 pp. 


Customs Regime between Germany and Austria. Series C. Pleadings, 
Oral Statements and Documents. XXIInd Session 1931. No. 53. Advisory 
Opinion of 5 September. (Series A/B, Fascicule No. 41.) Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 
1931. 771 pp. 


International Institute of Agriculture. International Yearbook of Agricultural 
Statistics 1930-1931. Rome, 1931. xxxtx + 828 pp. 90 lire. 


Internationale Landarbeiter-Féderation. Bericht des Sekretdrs iiber die Tdtigkeit 
in der Zeit vom Oktober 1928 bis Mai 1931. Niederschrift vom 6. Kongress, 
Stockhélm, 7.-11. Juli 1931. 100 pp. 

The Report of the Secretary to the 6th Congress of the International Land- 
workers’ Federation, held in Stockholm in July 1931, contains a description of the 
activity of the Federation and of its affiliated unions since the Congress of 1928, 
and also gives a summary of the activity of the Federation since its foundation 
in 1920. This part of the Report reproduces all resolutions adopted by the various 
Congresses. The volume further contains the proceedings of the Stockholm 
Congress and the resolutions adopted on this occasion. 


Internationaler Bund der Lithographen, Steindrucker und verwandten Berufe. 
XII. Internationaler Kongress, Prague, 24.-26. November 1926. Berichte und 
Kongressprotokoll. Amsterdam. 144 pp. 


Internationales Sekretariat der Zentralverbande der Maler und verw. Berufe. 
Protokoll der Verhandlungen des siebten internationalen Malerkongresses in Prag 
17.-18. Septbr. 1931. Hamburg. 32 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of Nauru 
during the Year 1930. Canberra, 1930-1931. 20 pp. 


QUEENSLAND 


State Government Insurance Office. Fifteenth Annual Report for the Year 
ended 30 June 1931. Brisbane, 1931. 40 pp. Is. 3d. 


DENMARK 


Socialministeriet. Beretning angaaende den XV. Internationale Arbejdskon- 
ference i Genéve 1931. Copenhagen, 1931. 50 pp. n 
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Official Danish report submitted to the Rigsdag on the Fifteenth Session of 
the International Labour Conference. In addition to a detailed account of the 
proceedings of the Session and a Danish translation of the texts adopted, the report 
contains, as an appendix, a comparative survey of the position of Denmark and 
of the other three Northern-European countries (Finland, Norway and Sweden) 
with regard to ratification of International Labour Conventions. 


EGYPT 


Ministére des Finances. Département de la Statistique générale de |’Etat. 
Annuaire statistique 1929-1930. Cairo, 1931. xv+708 pp. 50 piastres. 


FRANCE 


Ministére des Travaux publics. Commission technique des atielages automa- 
tiques. Rapport de la Commission technique, instituée au Ministére des Travaue 
publics le 17 février 1925, pour suivre les essais des appareils d’attelage automatique 
soumis & l Administration a la suite du Concours ouvert en 1912, et pour apprécier 
la valeur de ces appareils d’aprés les conditions du programme fixé par I’ Arrété minis- 
tériel du 10 mai 1912. Paris. 228 pp. 


Rapport annuel adressé par le Gouvernement francais au Conseil de la Société 
des Nations, conformément a Varticle 22 du Pacte sur administration sous mandat 
du territoire du Cameroun pour l'année 1930. Paris, 1931. 124 pp., illustr. 


Rapport annuel adressé par le Gouvernement francais au Conseil de la Société 
des Nations, conformément 4 l'article 22 du Pacte sur administration sous mandat 
du territoire du Togo pour l'année 1930. Paris, 1931. 194 pp., illustr. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Department of Overseas Trade. Economic Conditions in Egypt, July 1931. 
Report by R. M. A. E. Turner, O.B.E. Assisted by L. B. S. Larkins. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 137 pp. 4s. 


—— Economic Conditions in Palestine, July 1931. Report by K. W. Sreap, 
O.B.E. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 49 pp. Is. 6d. 


Home Office. Cloakrooms, Washing Facilities, Drinking Water and Sanitary 
Accommodation in Factories and Workshops. Welfare Pamphlet No. 8. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 26 pp., illustr. 9d. 


Messrooms and Canteens at Small Factories and Workshops. Welfare 
Pamphlet No. 2.. Third Edition. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 
12 pp. 4d. 


Factory Department. Memorandum on Safety Measures required in the 
Use of Acetylene Gas and in Oxy-acetylene Processes in Factories. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1931. 10 pp. 2d. 


Ministry of Labour. The Unemployment Problem in Germany. Translation 
of the Report of an Advisory Commission appointed by the Federal Government. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 101 pp. Is. 6d. 


The original German report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XXXVIII, Nos. 6 and 10, and Vol. XXXIX, No. 2. 


Royal Commission on Labour in India. Report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India. Cmd. 3883. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. xvmr + 
580 pp., maps. 4s. 6d. 

For a summary of the recommendations made by the Commission see above 
under the heading ‘Reports and Enquiries’. 
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INDIA 
Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922, for the Yeat 
1930. Madras, Government Press, 1931. 23 pp. As. 5; 6d. 


BENGAL 
Commerce Department. Annual Report on the Administration of the Indian 
Factories Act in Bengal for the Year 1930. Calcutta, 1931. 94 pp. Rs. 3; 5s. 8d. 


DELHI 
Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Factories Act in the Delhi Province 
for the Year 19.0. Delhi, 1931. 10+ vi pp. 


HYDERABAD 

Commerce and Industrial Department. Annual Report for the Year 1929-1930 
of the Factories and Boilers Department, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. (Typescript.) 


PUNJAB 

Board of Economic Enquiry. Rural Section. Farm Accounts in the Punjab 
1928-1929. Being the fifth year’s accounts of certain farms with new sections added 
with special reference to Well Irrigation in the Punjab. By H. R. Stewart, 
F.R.C.Sce.I., D.1.C., N.D.A., LA.S., and S. Kartar S.neu, B.Se. (Agri.), N.D.D., 
L.Ag. Publication 21. Lahore, 1931. 256 pp. Rs. 2. 


ITALY 


Presidenza del Consiglio dei Ministri. Commissariato per le Migrazioni e la 
Colonizzazione interna. Le migrazioni interne in Italia nell’ anno 1930. Rome, 
1931. xLix + 354 pp., maps. 


JAPAN 
Naikaku Tokei Kyoku. (Japanese Cabinet. Bureau of Statistics.) Rodo Tokei 
Yoran (A Summary of Labour Statistics) 1931. Tokyo. 323 pp. 


NETHERLANDS 

Departement van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Afdeeling Handel en Nijverheid. 
Verslag Betreffende de Werkzaamheden van den Octrooirad en het Bureau voor den 
Industrieelen Eigendom over het Jaar 1930. WVerslagen en Mededeelingen, Jaargang 
1931, No. 5. The Hague, 1931. 58 pp. 


Rijksvoorlichtingsdiensten ten behoeve van Handel en Nijverheid. 
Verslagen van de'Werkzaamheden over het Jaar 1930. Verslagen en Mededeelingen, 
Jaargang 1931, No. 3. The Hague, 1931. 165 pp. 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Economic Section. Handbook of the Netherlands 
and Overseas Territories. The Hague, 1931. vi + 405 pp., maps. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. Centraal Kantoor voor 
de Statistiek. Indisch Verslag 1931. 1. Statistisch Jaaroverzicht van Neder- 
landsch-Indié over het Jaar 1930. Indian Report 1931. U1. Statistical Abstract 
for the N.E.J. Batavia, 1931. xxxvir + 536 pp. 6 fl. 


SIAM 


Ministry of Commerce and Communications. Eighth Report on the Co-operative 
Movement in Siam. Reprinted from The Record, No. 40. Bangkok, 1931. 


21 pp. 


UNITED STATES 
National Commission on Law Observance and Enfcrcement. Report on the 
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Enforcement of the Deportation Laws of the United States. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1931. 11+ 179 pp. 30 cents. 

A summary of the principal conclusions of this report was given in Industrial 
and Labour Information, Vol. XXXIX, No. 12, 21 Sept. 1931, p. 380. 


Personnel Classification Boaré. A Personnel Programme for the Federal Civil 
Service. By Herman FetpMan, Ph.D. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1931. Ix + 289 pp. 30 cents. 


CALIFORNIA 
Department of Industrial Relations. First Biennial Report, 1927-1930. San 
Francisco, 1931. 204 pp. 


NEW YORK 

Department of Labour. Division of Industrial Hygiene. Accidents in the Paper 
Products Industry, their Cause and Suggestions as to Prevention. Special Bulletin. 
Albany, 1931. 51 pp., illustr. 


Office of the Industrial Commissioner. Proceedings of the Conference on 
Unemployment and other Inter-State Industrial Problems. By the Governors of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
New York. Albany, N.Y., 23-25 January 1931. 

In addition to an account of the Governors’ Conference, this report contains 
a series of short papers by experts on the utilisation of public works for the relief 
and prevention of unemployment, public employment exchanges, public unemploy- 
ment relief, and unemployment reserves as a preventive or relief of unemployment. 


Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Problems for the State of New York. 
Less Unemployment through Stabilisation of Operations. A Report to Franklin 
D. RoosEvELT, Governor of the State of New York. New York, 1931. 130 pp. 

The first part of this document consists of the Report of the New York Com- 
mission on the reduction of unemployment through the stabilisation of industry, 
which was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XX XVII, No. 10, 
9 March 1931, p. 301. The second part consist of material prepared for the Com- 
mission on the experiences of prominent business firms in establishing stabilisation 
and employment benefit policies (revised to 30 June 1931), a chapter by Professor 
Paul H. DovG.as on the gains and costs of regularisation, and material prepared 
for the Governors’ Inter-State Commission on the subject of unemployment insur- 
ance, including a description of the American plans in operation, a sketch of the 
Ghent system, and a short note on the British and German situation with regard 
to this question. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Department of Labour and Industry. Bureau of Statistics. How Many are 
Jobless in Pennsylvania ? An Estimate of the Number Unemployed and an Analysis 
of Industrial Employment and Wage Payments in Pennsylvania. Special Bulletin 
No. 33. Philadelphia, 1931. 32 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Achner, Leonhard. Der Arbeitsmarkt der geistigen Berufe. Abdruck aus 
Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Organ der Deutschen Statistischen Gesellschaft. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Friedrich ZAHN. 21. Band. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1931. 
Pp. 481-495. 


Aligemeiner freier Angestelltenbund. Jdeologie und Taktik der Angestellten- 
bewegung. Referat gehalten auf dem 4. Afa-Gewerkschaftskongress, Leipzig, 1931. 
By S. AurHiuser. Berlin, Unser Weg, 1931. 23 pp. 
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American Country Life Association. Standards of Living. Proceedings of the 
Thirteenth American Country Life Conference. Madison, Wisconsin, 7-10 October 
1930. New York, University of Chicago Press, 1931. x1 + 165 pp. 


American Federation of Labour. Report of the Executive Council to the Fifty- 
First Annual Convention, Vancouver, B.C., 5 October 1931. Washington. 149 pp. 


Arnold, Gottfried. Arbeiterverhdltnisse und Arbeitsparende Maschinen auf 
Tropenfarmen. Die Tropenreihe, Praktische Fiihrer durch die tropische Land- 
wirtschaft, Nr. 31. Hamburg, Fr. W. Thaden. 24 pp., illustr. 2 marks. 


The writer, who is a farmer in Tariquia (Bolivia), gives a somewhat humorous 
account of the great difficulty he experienced in obtaining labour, and of the char- 
acter and customs of the natives, with advice on how to treat them. His system 
of securing labour by offering goods, medical advice, and medicines is interesting. 


Balderston, C. C. Group Incentives. Some Variations in the Use of Group 
Bonus and Gang Piece Work. Philadelphia, University of Philadelphia Press, 
1930. x1 + 171 pp. 


This interesting and important study on methods of wage payment is primarily 
an attempt to ascertain the methods by which group incentives have been adapted 
to varying conditions and to compare and appraise these methods. Non-financial 
incentives are excluded, owing to the difficulty of obtaining objective results, but the 
author emphasises their importance as well as the dangers of too narrow a concep- 
tion of the function of incentives. Some indications are given of the increased 
workers’ earnings resulting from the use of such systems of payment, and also of the 
considerable reduction in direct labour costs which employers are said to experience. 
For the worker the author suggests that group incentives may also offer an antidote 
to some of the monotony of mechanisation and that team work may restore to the 
manual worker part of the human satisfaction of which the machine age has robbed 


him. The author insists that in this, as in all such systems, refinements of manage- 
ment should not be substituted for standards developed through joint discussion 
and mutual agreement between the management and the workers ; he also empha- 
sises the value of workers’ shop committees. 


Bissing, Dr. W. M. Freiherr von. Der Realkredit der deutschen Landwirtschaft. 
Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter, 1930. 232 pp. 


This book presents a close study of mortgage credit in German agriculture. The 
system built up in Germany was destroyed by the war and the subsequent inflation 
of the currency. The new credit system, although similar to that of pre-war 
days, is in some respects fundamentally different. In order to bring out these 
differences, the author compares the development of agricultural mortgage credit 
from 1923 to 1929 with the position on the outbreak of the world war. 

Since the stabilisation of the mark, there has been an increase of agricultural 
mortgage credit, but there is a shortage of the necessary capital to carry this 
overburdened industry through difficult times. Absolutely indispensable credit 
must be had as cheaply as possible and be used to the very best advantage. To 
this end, the following conditions are necessary. First, small capital sums must be 
pooled, so as to attain some importance on the money market and thereby make 
possible a lower rate of interest, especially on first mortgages. Secondly, the pooling 
of capital must coincide with a combination of distributors of capital, in order 
to minimise bank costs. Thirdly, steps must be taken towards a more rational 
use and application of the capital available. In conclusion the author makes 
suggestions for carrying out the conditions stated above. 


Bonsor, George F. Our Workhouse Million. London, The Efficiency Magazine. 
143 pp. 


An interesting book on the actual working of the Poor Law administration 
in Great Britain. The author believes that in many cases poor law relief has tended 
to demoralise the recipients, or at least has done nothing to prevent the demora- 
lisation which is inseparable from unemployment, while in addition there have 
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been numerous cases of actual fraud. He makes certain suggestions which aim at 
keeping unemployed recipients of poor relief fit to resume work immediately the 
opportunity presents itself, and at protecting the ratepayers from fraud. 











Boris, Georges. Probléme de lor et crise mondiale. Paris, Librairie Valois, 
1931. 156 pp. 15 frs. 

This book makes very interesting and pleasant reading. The author discusses 
the problem of gold, basing his statements largely on reports and documents of 
the Gold Delegation of the League of Nations. Besides an interesting account 
of the various solutions already proposed, Mr. Boris puts forward his own remedies, 
which he hopes to submit to an international currency conference entrusted with 
the solution of the most important problem of all, namely, the stabilisation of 
world prices. 










Bouthoul, Gaston. L’invention. Bibliothéque sociologique internationale, 
LX. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1930. 569 pp. 







Brupbacher, C. Guido. Die kolonialen Pflanzungsbetriebe, unter wissenschaft- 
licher Betriebsfiihrung. Die Zeit-Pensum-Methode. Anregungen zur Rationalisierung 
der tropischen Landwirtschaft. Zweite Auflage. Darmstadt, Wolfgang Schroter. 

' 96 pp., illustr. 

In spite of its title, the remarks allotted to the premium principle in the payment 
of coolie labour in a tropical india-rubber plantation are only incidental to the 
author’s general advocacy of much more systematic technical and labour planning 
of such enterprises. The value of the publication lies in the fact that it is written 
by an employer who has himself applied some rationalised labour methods in 
dealing with oriental labour : he even mentions motion studies and cinematographic 
records as of possible use. In advocating payment for increased performance in 
the form of extra leisure—the shortened working day, apparently from 6 a.m, 
to about 1 p.m.—for tropical labour, the author agrees with ideas recently expounded 

in this Review (Vol. XXIII. No. 5, May 1931: “ An Experiment in the Manage- 

ment of Indian Labour ”’). 




















Buehler, E. C. Compulsory Unemployment Insurance. The Reference Shelf, 
Vol. VII, No. 6. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1931. 295 pp. 90 cents. 

This volume, by the Director of Forensics in the University of Kansas, contains 
briefs for and against compulsory unemployment insurance, prepared for the use 
of debaters, together with a bibliography and reprints of selected recent articles 
in English on the subject. 












Bursk, J. Parker. Seasonal Variations in Employment in Manufacturing 
Industries. A Statistical Study based on Census Data. University of Pennsylvania, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Industrial Research Department. 
Research Studies XIV. Philadelphia, 1931. xm + 197 pp. $2.50. 

The author states that the purpose of this study is twofold : first, to determine 
the presence or absence of seasonal variations in employment for the more impor- 
tant manufacturing industries reported by the Census ; and second, to offer quan- 
titative measures of seasonality showing the time and the amount of such varia- 
tions in those industries where they are found to occur. The text is supported by 
ample statistical data. 












Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Year Book 1931. Washington, 
1931. xv + 245 pp. 










Cassa nazionale per le Assicurazioni sociali. Finanzierungsprobleme und 
Formen der Internationalen Sozialversicherungssysteme. By H. E. ScHUCHARDT. 
Sonderabdruck aus der Zeitschrift Le Assicurazioni Sociali, Jahrgang VII, Nr. 4, 
Juli-August 1931. Rome, 1931. 25 pp. 












Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Agricultural Service Department. 
Federal and State Land Policies affecting Agriculture. Washington, 1931. 36 pp. 
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Cohn, Hermann. Die Genossenschaftliche Zentralbank. Dissertation der rechts- 
und staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitat Ziirich. Zurich, Eigen- 
verlag, 1931. 93 pp. 


Comité fédéral de Coopération européenne. Rapport sur le Marché international 
du blé, présenté par Francis DeLaisi. Assemblée générale de Budapest, 20-21 mai 


1931. 22 pp. (typescript). 


Confédération générale de la Production frangaise. Commission générale d’Orga- 
nisation scientifique du Travail. Le Comité d’ Etudes des Statistiques et de la Compta- 
bilité mécanique. Assemblée générale du 11 juillet 1931. Paris. 22 pp. 


Copenhagen University. Hygiejniske Institut. Meddelelser udgivet af L. S, 
Fripericia. Bind V. 1928-1931. Copenhagen, 1931. 


Corporation No. 1 des Mines et Usines métallurgiques (Moselle, Haut-Rhin, 
Bas-Rhin). Institution chargée de |’Assurance contre les Accidents du Travail. 
Rapport du Comité-Directeur a [ Assemblée corporative du 6 juillet 1931. 21 pp., 


tables. 


Deutler, Karl. Kreditbanken eines Agrarlandes vor und nach dem Kriege. Inau- 
gural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen Doktorwiirde 
der hohen rechts- und wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitat 
Rostock. Schwerin (Mecklb.), W. Gandmeyer, 1930. 120 pp. 


Deutsche Verein fiir éffentliche und private Fiirsorge. Die Stellung der Wohl- 
fahrispflege zur Wirtschaft, zum Staat und zum Menschen. Bericht iiber den 41 
deutschen Fiirsorgetag in Berlin, 26.-27. November 1930, anldsslich der 50-Jahr 
Feier des deutschen Vereins fiir offentliche und private Fiirsorge. Neue Folge, 
Heft 15. Karlsruhe, G. Braun, 1931. 116 pp. 4.50 marks. 

Reports submitted to the 41st German Welfare Conference, dealing with the 
following questions: economics and philanthropy (Dr. Luppe); collective or 
individual responsibility (Dr. MuTcuEsivus); the importance of personality (Dr. 
POLLIGKEIT) : the social and educative factor in philanthropy in favour of the 
young (Dr. BiumEerR). The book also contains the speeches made at the opening 
session, in particular one on the history of the German Association for Public 
and Private Welfare Work, and a declaration by the Minister of Labour, Dr. 


STEGERWALD. 


Dictionnaire de sociologie familiale, politique, économique, spirituelle, générale. 
Publié sous la direction de Th. MarnaGe. Fascicule I. Aalakalouf - Agriculture, 
pp. 1-256. Fascicule II. Agriculture - Ame, pp. 257-512. Paris, Librairie Letouzey 
et Ané, 1931. 380 frs. each. 

Judging by the first two parts, which contain 512 pages and only reach the 
word “ame”, this new dictionary, which covers a very wide field, promises to 
be voluminous. Although at first sight there seems to be a great diversity in the 
subjects treated, this is due, as Mr. Mainage explains in the preface, to the many- 
sided character of the “ social being ”’, “ the first, specific, and sole object of study 
of every scientific sociology”. He goes on to say that “all that goes to explain 
society, its origins, its evolution, and its laws, as well as all that results from 
collective activity and association, must naturally come within the scope of Socio- 
logy, provided it is regarded from the sociological standpoint, that is to say, in 
its relation to society and not otherwise *’. But while this conception has led Mr. 
Mainage to include in his work matters belonging to the most widely different 
sciences, such as geography, anthropology, prehistory, ethnography, ethnology, 
religion, public and private law, and political economy, a large place has naturally 
been reserved by him for labour and social questions. Thus in the first two parts 
we find important articles on “ Industrial accidents” (J. Brico.T), “ Workers’ 
and trade union copartnership ’” (P. Dressart), “ Agriculture’ (E. Savoy), and 
“Family allowances” (V. FaLuon). It is however to be regretted that these 
articles have not been written according to a common plan. The article on “ Id- 
dustrial accidents ’’, for example, is little more than an analysis of the French 
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legislation on the subject, that on “ Family allowancs” is merely a theoretical 
discussion of the question without any reference to existing legislation, while 
that on “ Workers’ and trade union copartnership” is really a very complete 
study of the principles and main features of the system and its practical appli- 
eations in France and other countries. 

The doctrinal analyses of the various questions are made from the standpoint 
of social Catholicism, which, states Mr. Mainage in an introductory note, the 
publication of the Dictionary of Sociology, itself the product of Catholic opinion 
and enterprise, is intended to bring into full notice. 


Didier, Paul. Kernfragen der Unfallverhiitung. Neuartige Erkenntnisse fiir die 
gewerbliche Unfallverhiitung, hergeleitet aus statistischen Unterlagen der rheinisch- 
westfdlischen Grosseisenindustrie mit Kommentar zu neuen Unfallverhiitungsvorschrif- 
den fiir Hiittenwerke. Dusseldorf, Verlag Stahleisen, 1931. 122 pp.., illustr. 


Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix internationale. Division des Relations interna- 
tionales et de l’Education. La crise des Etats agricoles européens et Action inter- 
nationale (janvier 1930-mai 1931). Documents recueillis et commentés par André 
TrBaL. Paris, Publications de la Conciliation internationale, 1931. vu + 436 pp. 

A useful collection of texts of resolutions and extracts from speeches dealing 
with measures to combat the agricultural crisis, taken from the proceedings of 
numerous international meetings and conferences of the League of Nations, Eastern 
European countries, the Committee of Enquiry into European Union, etce., from 
January 1930 until May 1931. Some useful notes and a short introduction are also 


given. 


Douglas, Paul H., and Director, Aaron. The Problem of Unemployment. Preface 
by Frank AypELoTTE. New York, Macmillan Co., 1931. xx + 505 pp. 


This volume was sponsored by Swarthmore College as a first step in a compre- 
hensive and continuing study of the problem of unemployment. The aim of the 
authors was to provide a general survey of existing information on the subject and 
to indicate the most promising lines for future research. Separate sections of the 
study deal with the extent and costs of unemployment, seasonal unemployment, 
technological unemployment and the fear of the limited market, cyclical unemploy- 
ment, the placing of labour, and unemployment insurance. The book as a whole, 
though it contains little that will be new to the specialist, will be of considerable 
value to the general reader. 





Diinninghaus, Georg. 10 Jahre Internationale Arbeiterhilfe Deutschland. Vor- 
wort von August BranpT. Berlin. 72 pp. 


Elliott, Margaret, and Manson, Grace E. Earnings of Women in Business and 
the Professions. University of Michigan, School of Business Administration, Bureau 
of Business Research. Michigan Business Studies, Vol. III, No. 1, September 1930. 
Ann Arbor, 1930. 1x + 215 pp. 

A study of the occupational status and earnings of women above the wage- 
earning level, based on an enquiry covering 14,000 business and professional 
women, members of the National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. The enquiry showed that about three-fourths of the women are employed 
in commercial, educational, and manufacturing organisations, and that, with a 
few spectacular exceptions, women in business and the professions are not highly 
paid. 







Feuerstein, Franz. Die Konsumgenossenschaften. Ein kurzer Abriss tiber ihre 
volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung. Stuttgart, Verband wiirttembergischer Konsum- 
vereine. 48 pp. 


Flatow, Dr. Georg, and Kahn-Freund, Dr. Otto. Betriebsrdtegesetz. 13. verinderte 
Auflage. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1931. xvi + 726 pp. 18.60 marks. 

Since its first appearance in 1920, the aim of this commentary has been to 
supply up-to-date information on the practical application of the German Works 
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Councils Act, and to examine its relation to the general law on factories. This 
tradition has been maintained in the new edition, in which account is taken of the 
literature published and judicial decisions issued up to June 1931. 


Flury, Ferdinand, and Zernik, Franz. Schddliche Gase, Didmpfe, Nebel, Rauch 
und Staubarten. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1931. vi1+637 pp. 


This work, which is of capital importance and meets a long-felt want, may 
be considered as a revised and enlarged German edition, prepared in agreement 
with the American authors, of the book published in 1927 by Henderson and 
Haggard on Noxious Gases. Flury and Zernik have not confined themselves to 
noxious gases, but have added vapours, fumes, and dusts, thus including all 
substances harmful to the respiratory organs. Of Henderson and Haggard’s 
book they have kept the preface, the part dealing with physiology, and most of 
the part dealing with general toxicology ; they have considerably expanded the 
chapters on special toxicology. The first part, which is physico-chemical, sets 
out the laws of gases ; the second part is a detailed treatment of the physiology 
of respiration. The third, which is toxicological, is divided into two sections : 
the first deals with the general toxicity of gases and the second contains a system- 
atic survey of all toxic products. The fourth and fifth parts are devoted to the 
treatment of gas poisoning and the preventive and protective measures to be 
adopted. 

An analytical table of contents enables the reader to find any desired item of 
information very quickly. 


Gasser, Elsa F. von. Die Arbeitslosigkeit in der Schweiz und ihre Bekdmpfung. 
Separatabdruck aus der Schweiz. Zeitschrift fiir Betriebswirtschaft und Arbeits- 
gestaltung. Berne, Steiger. 25 pp. 


This pamphlet contains an account of the special situation existing in Switzerland 
with regard to unemployment owing to the fact that Swiss industries, such as the 
watch and embroidery industries, have practically no home consumption, and are 
influenced by every fluctuation of the export market. Further, the standard of 
living in Switzerland is one of the highest in Europe, and Swiss industries are 
consequently exposed to competition from countries where the standard of living 
is lower. Finally, measures such as tariffs, price guarantees, and subsidies, designed 
to protect the agricultural interests, serve to isolate the Swiss price level from the 
world market. 


Gerlach, Dr. Horst. Die Geschdftsfiihrungskosten der Betriebsveriretung, zugleich 
ein Beitrag zur Lehre von der Rechtsnatur der Betriebsvertretung. Schriften des 
Instituts fiir Arbeitsrecht an der Universitat Leipzig. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
Erwin Jacosi. 25. Heft. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1931. 125 pp. 


Hesse, A. Volkswirtschaftspolitik. Grundriss zum Studium der politischen 
Okonomie, begriindet von Prof. Dr. J. Conrap. Zweiter Teil. Elfte Auflage. 
Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1931. xvi + 495 pp. 


In the preface to the new edition of the second volume of his introduction to 
economics, Professor Hesse explains that the book is intended first of all for the 
use of university students, but is also for private study. A book of this kind does 
not of course contain anything startlingly new, but there is much useful matter 
in it which is well set out. 


Honiden, Yoshio. Sho-hikumiai undo (Consumers’ co-operative movement). 
Tokyo, Nippon Hyoronsha, 1931. 571 pp. 


Hudson, Manley O. The World Court 1921-1931. A Handbook of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Boston, Mass., World Peace Foundation, 1931. 
245 + XIV pp. 


Jasny, N. Bevédlkerungsgang und Landwirtschaft. Schriftenreihe des Instituts 
fiir Landwirtschaftliche Marktforschung. Heft 2. Berlin, 1931. 88 pp. 

After mentioning recent tendencies in the evolution of populations, the author 
goes on to describe the influence exerted on agriculture by the stagnation of 
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population throughout the world, with special reference to its effect on agriculture 
in Germany. He points out that an increase in population is, in many cases, the 
only factor making for increased consumption of foodstuffs. An arrest in population 
makes agricultural labour scarcer, and consequently more expensive, thus leading 
to rationalisation, mechanisation and more scientific methods of production. The 
increased purchasing power of the people, resulting from higher wages, permits 
of a change from cheaper to more expensive foods, necessitating a corresponding 
change in the direction of production. Rationalisation and more scientific methods 
of production tend to increase the output of agriculture, but constitute at the same 
time a way out of the crisis. Which of these two tendencies, that aggravating the 
crisis, or that promising its solution, will prove the stronger, the author is unable 
to say. 


Jaurés, Jean. (Zuvres de Jean Jaurés. Pour la Paix. I. Les alliances euro- 
péennes (1887-1903). x1+420 pp. Il. La paix menacée (1903-1906). 476 pp. Textes 
rassemblés, présentés et annotés par Max Bonnarous. Paris, Les Editions 
Rieder, 1931. 50 frs. per volume. 


This collection of the works of Jean Jaurés will not contain all the writings 
of the great French Socialist, as the compilers considered that the size of such 
a work would have defeated its own ends. They have therefore endeavoured to 
select from the huge mass of speeches and documents left by Jaurés those of 
essential importance and to arrange them so as to give as far as possible a faithful 
and complete idea of the thoughts of the man. Even so the collection will probably 
fill about twenty volumes. The texts have been classified according to subject 
matter, as this seemed to the compilers to give better facilities than any chrono- 
logical arrangement for the sorting out and the study of the leading ideas contained 
in the work. The main subjects dealt with are : (1) Socialism, (2) the promotion 
of peace, (3) education, secularism, and humanism, (4) the great political battles, 
(5) economic and social questions, and (6) the world and men. Each of these 
themes will fill a separate series of volumes. The first two volumes published deal 
with “ The promotion of peace’ and enable the reader to follow the evolution 
of Jaurés’s opinions on the main problems of international politics from 1887 
to 1906. Brief but adequate explanatory notes recall the circumstances in which 
each passage was spoken or written. 


Kammer fiir Handel, Gewerbe und Industrie in Wien. Bericht iiber die Industrie, 
den Handel, das Gewerbe und die Verkehrsverhdltnisse in Wien und Niederdésterreich 
wdhrend des Jahres 1930. Vienna, Verlag der Kammer fiir Handel, Gewerbe und 
Industrie, 1931. Lu + 596 pp. 


Kirkpatrick, W. H. An Economic and Financial Analysis of Sixteen East Anglian 
Farms, 1927-1929 — with Special Reference to the Economic Aspects of the Rationing 
of Livestock. University of Cambridge, Department of Agriculture, Farm Eco- 
nomics Branch, Report No. 17. Cambridge, 1931. 22 pp., tables. Is. 


This bulletin, which is the fifth of a series of reports on the financial results 
achieved on certain farms in East Anglia, provides an interesting sequence of 
costs and returns. The conclusion is that farming can still be made profitable in 
this district, if carried on scientifically and with due economy. 


Lupin, Friedrich v. Die indische Textilindustrie als Industrie eines kolonialen 
Rohstofflandes. Probleme der Weltwirtschaft, 49. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1981. 
xxvll + 352 pp., maps and diagrams. 


This is a comprehensive study of the development of the cotton and jute indus- 
tries in British India during the last 70 or 80 years. Although the general efficiency 
of labour in India is not of a high order, both industries have made considerable 
progress, particularly since the war. This has been due to the co-existence of 
various favourable factors, such as the proximity of the centres producing the 
raw materials, the low cost of transportation and of labour, etc. Cotton goods 
have found a ready market not only in India itself but also in the Far East, while the 
demand for jute goods has become world-wide. It is not surprising to find that 
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Indian cotton fabrics have largely displaced the products of Lancashire in the 
East. This, however, is true only of the coarser goods, the decline in Lancashire’s 
export of higher-class goods being due to a decline in Indian consumption. The 
book is well supplied with statistics and will be of interest to all who are concerned 
with industrial conditions in the East. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Policyholders Service Bureau. First 
Aid Service in Small Industrial Plants. Industrial Health Series, No. 1. New 
York, Ottawa, London. 20 pp., illustr. 


National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 4 Guide-Book for 
Safety Education. Educational Series, Volume V. New York, 1931. vir + 89 pp. 
18 cents. 


Osterreichischer Land- und Forstarbeiterverband. Bericht des Vorstandes des 
Osterr. Land- und Forstarbeiterverbandes an den sechsten ordentlichen Verbandstag, 
Wien, im November 1930. Vienna. 100 pp., illustr. 


Poszwa, Louis. L’émigration polonaise agricole en France. Paris, Gebethner 
et Wolff, 1930. 215 pp. 

The author gives a survey of Polish agricultural emigration to France, beginning 
with the general causes, and going on to consider probable future trends. The 
social and religious needs of the emigrants are also discussed. The author concludes 
that, in order to foster this mutually advantageous movement, more equitable 
working conditions must be provided for the Polish agricultural worker, he must 
be assured of legal protection in the enforcement of the terms of his contract, he 
must be protected from exploitation and allowed facilities to acquire the land which 
he cultivates, and his religion, language, and customs must be respected. If con- 
cessions of this kind are made, there is every reason to believe that the Polish 
settler can be thoroughly assimilated. 

The appendices give minimum wage rates, standard contracts, and’ the texts 
of the Franco-Polish Conventions concluded with regard to Polish immigration. 


Pro Jure Nationum. Suomen Kansainliitto-Yhdistys. Finlands Férening for 
Nationernas Férbund. Suomi ja Kansainliitto. Kymmenvuotismuisto. Finland 
och Nationeras Férbund. Ett tioarsminne. Helsingfors, 1931. 55 pp. 

On 18 December 1930, the Finnish Association for the League of Nations 
“Pro Jure Nationum ”’, with the support of the Government, organised a festival 
at Helsingfors to commemorate the tenth anniversary of the admission of Finland 
to the League of Nations. The above publication contains the speeches delivered 
on this occasion by Messrs. H. J. Procop.’, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Carl 
ENCKELL, president of the Finnish delegation to the first Assembly, and Niilo A. 
MANNI0, Secretary-General in the Ministry of Social Affairs, who spoke on the 
International Labour Organisation, to which he is the permanent Finnish Delegate, 
and also an essay on the legal aspects of the work of the League of Nations by 
Mr. Rafael Eric, Finnish Minister at Stockholm, and Deputy Judge at the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 


Renaud, A. J. W. Groot- en Kleinhandelsprijzen in Nederland en Belgié. (Whole- 
sale and Retail Prices in Holland and Belgium.) Nederlandsch Economisch 
Instituut. Netherlands Economic Institute. No.1. DeelI. Tekst. viu-+104 pp. 
Deel II. Tabellen en Grafieken. Haarlem, 1931. 


Reuter, Edward Byron. Race Mixture. Studies in Intermarriage and Misce- 
genation. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931. vm-+224 pp. 

This is a series of papers written at different times, some of which have previously 
been published in various journals. Apart from the first paper, which deals with 
the general problem of civilisation and the mixture of races, they are all concerned 
with the race problem in the United States itself. Among the questions discussed 
are racial amalgamation, sex distribution in the mulatto population, the legal 
status of racial intermarriage, colour and achievement, the superiority of the mulatto, 
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the changing status of the mulatto, etc. There is one general thesis running through 
all these papers, namely, that racial problems are sociological rather than biological. 
“The physical differences between races, particularly skin colour, is made the 
basis for caste distinction and differential treatment which give rise to psychological 
and sociological phenomena that are in no sense racial and may be understood 
only in social terms. ”’ 














Royal Agricultural Society of England. Agricultural Research in 1930. London, 
John Murray, 1931. vir + 201 pp. Is. 






Cinque anni di vita dell’Istituto nazionale “ L.U.C.E.” 


Sardi, Alessandro. 
122 pp., illustr. 


(“ L’Unione Cinematografica Educativa”’). Rome, “ Grafia.” 













Stadelmann, Dr. Franz Joseph. Friedrich Wilhelm Raiffeisen, Sein Leben 
und sein Werk. St. Gall, Verband Schweizerischer Darlehenskassen. 48 pp. 
—— Frédéric-Guillaume Raiffeisen. Sa vie et son ewuvre. Traduit de l’alle- 
mand par Abbé A. Montavon. St. Gall, Union suisse des Caisses de Crédit mutuel 
(Systéme Raiffeisen), 1930. 61 pp., illustr. 




















Saxer, Dr. A. Der Stickerei-Veredlungsverkehr mit dem Ausland. Separatab- 
druck aus der Zeitschrift fiir schweizerische Statistik und Volkswirtschaft, 67. Jahr- 
gang, Heft 3, 1931. Berne, 1931. Pp. 408-435. 


















Schwarz, Fritz. Kampf.der Absatzkrise und der Arbeitslosigkeit. Eine Dar- 
stellung der Ursachen von Absatzkrise und Arbeitslosigkeit und der Mittel zu ihrer 
Beseitigung und Verhinderung. Berne, Pestallozzi-Fellenberg-Haus, 1931. 30 pp. 
25 centimes. 


An account of the causes of the depression, with special reference to Switzerland. 
The author’s view is that speculation and the failure to grasp the principles involved 
constitute serious obstacles to that stabilisation of the purchasing power of money 
which is necessary to prevent the recurrence of economic depressions. The duty 
of the note-issuing banks is, he considers, to provide a sufficiency of money and 
credit to keep pace with the expansion of production. 













Serwy, Victor. La neutralité coopérative et les partis politiques. Reprinted from 
the Revue des Etudes coopératives, No. 39, April-June 1931. Paris, Les Presses 
universitaires de France, 1931. 27 pp. 













Somary, Dr. Felix. Bankpolitik. Zweite, neugearbeitete Auflage. Tiibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1930. vii + 353 pp. 


This detailed account of bank policy and bank administration begins with an 
attempt to define the function of banking, which, the author states, is to serve 
and not to govern public confidence. The stability of credit does not depend on 
the banks, but on the Government, alteration in the value of money constituting 
a ready instrument for the redistribution of income. Governments representing 
the creditor classes and people in receipt of fixed incomes have a tendency to increase 
the value of money, and those representing the debtor classes and people in receipt 
of variable incomes have a tendency to devaluate. Thus it is seen that the bank, 
far from being in a position to dictate with regard to financial matters, is merely 
an instrument in the hands of the Government. 

Interesting chapters deal with the technique of banking, the money market, 
and the capital market, and the appendices contain a comparison of the func- 
tioning of the various note-issuing banks in different countries, and a survey 
of post-war literature dealing with banking policy. 























Spates, T. C., and Rabinovitch, G. S. Unemployment Insurance in Switzerland. 
The Ghent System Nationalised with Compulsory Features. New York, Industrial 
Relations Counselors, 1931. x1 + 276 pp. 

The introduction to this comprehensive study of unemployment relief and 
insurance in Switzerland enables the reader to approach the subject with a clear 
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idea of the country’s form of government and some notions as to the economic 
and occupational status of the population. The growth of the system is traced 
historically from early times to the present state of legislation, of which a detailed 
analysis is given. 

The Federal law has sought to encourage, co-ordinate, and to some degree stan- 
dardise, local and cantonal effort, instead of establishing a single national system. 
The resulting cellular organisation of public and private funds, embodying the 
compulsory principle in some of its parts and the voluntary principle in others, 
has achieved a degree of flexibility, of adaptation to geographic and industrial 
differences, that is probably unequalled in the procedure of any other nation that 
has experimented in this field. In the opinion of the authors, the Swiss democracy 
is conducting an experiment in the sphere of unemployment insurance which 
national Governments, and especially those with similar constitutional limitations, 
cannot afford to overlook. 


Suviranta, B. Finland and the World Depression. Supplement to the Bank 
of Finland Monthly Bulletin, No. 4, 1931. Helsingfors, Valtioneuvoston Kirjapaino, 
1931. 48 pp. 

This survey of economic conditions in Finland, dealing specially with the period 
after 1922, is a summary of two studies made by the author for the Economic 
Council in Finland and published by the Council (“The Economic Situation ”’, 
December 1929, and “ Finland and the World Crisis’, March 1931). 


Tawney, R. H. A Memorandum on Agriculture and Industry in China. Honolulu, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1931. 128 pp. 


The purpose of this study is chiefly to summarise the already available material 
dealing with economic problems in China, to view it in the light of the social and 
economic history of Europe since the beginning of the industrial era, and at the 
same time to place the social experience of the western world at the disposal of 
the Chinese people. The Memorandum is very well documented, and will be found 


most useful by students of Chinese economic conditions. 


Timmons, B. F. Personnel Practices among Ohio Industries. Ohio State Uni- 
versity Studies. Bureau of Business Research Monographs, No. 18. Columbus, 
Ohio State University Press, 1931. xm-+ 136 pp. 50 cents. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. Summary of Proceedings of the Forty- 
seventh Annual Convention held at Vancouver, B.C., 21-25 September 1931. Re- 
printed from the October 1931 issue of the Canadian Congress Journal. 22 pp. 


—— The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and iis Policies on Employ- 
ment, Unemployment and Underemployment, 1883-1931. Submitted by the Execu- 
tive Council to the Forty-seventh Annual Convention, Vancouver, B.C., 21-25 Sep- 
tember 1931. 23 pp. 


Traub, Dr. Michael. Jiidische Wanderbewegungen vor und nach dem Welt- 
kriege. Berlin, Jiidischer Verlag, 1931. 142 pp. 


The author traces the causes and destinations of Jewish migration movements 
during and since the war. Figures dealing with Jewish immigration into the 
United States are carefully examined, and statistics according to sex, age, education, 
financial status, and occupation are given. Other chapters deal with the position 
with regard to Jewish immigration in Canada, Argentina, and Palestine. 


Valet, Henri. Les restrictions a l’immigration. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1930. 
226 pp. 40 frs. 


This study, after reviewing the policy followed by the principal immigration 
countries, goes on to consider the general causes underlying such policies. Parti- 
cular attention is devoted to the social, racial, political, and economic aspects of 
immigration, as manifested in the United States, and to the question whether the 
effects produced elsewhere would be duplicated in France. It would appear, accord- 
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ing to the author, that although the restrictive policy followed by the United 
States and the British Dominions is made possible by their geographical position, 
the situation in Europe, where the economic and political interests of the various 
nations are closely allied, obliges European countries to pursue an immigration 
policy which takes more account of international interests. 

The text is supported by statistical tables of immigration into France from 1920 
to 1930, and also by appendices giving conditions of entry into the United States, 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, Argentina, Brazil and France. 


Verband der Maler, Lackierer, Anstreicher, Tiincher und Weissbinder Deutsch- 
lands. 22. ordentliche Generalversammlung, Breslau, 22. bis 26. Juni 1931. Proto- 
koll. Hamburg, 1981. 285 pp. 


Verband der weiblichen Handels- und Biircangestellten. Jahrbuch der Frauen- 
arbeit. 7. Band (1931). Herausgegeben von Dr. J. SILBERMANN. Berlin, 1931. 
128 pp. 4 marks. 

This year book of women’s work, published by the German Association of 
Women Commercial and Office Employees, contains information on women work- 
ers in France, the report of an enquiry into wages and living conditions of women 
workers, unemployment among women workers in 1929 and 1930, the organisation 
of women workers, extracts from the labour inspectors’ reports relating to female 
labour, etc. 


Verbond van Nederlandsche Werkgevers. Vijfde Verslag van het Verbond 
van Nederlandsche Werkgevers Juli 1930-Juli 1931. The Hague, Mouton, 1931- 
142 pp. 


Wirz, Dr. J. Paul. Der revolutiondre Syndikalismus in Frankreich. Zircher 
Volkswirtschaftliche Forschungen herausgegeben von Dr. M. Sairzew. Band 18. 
Zurich, Girsberger and Co., 1931. x1 + 214 pp. 13.75 frs. 


Woog, Claude. La politique d’émigration de l'Italie. These pour le Doctorat. 
Université de Paris, Faculté de Droit. Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France, 
1930. 392 pp. 


The question of emigration has always been a vital one for Italy, and as early as 
1901 a law was passed regulating this question, which, with its various amendments, 
practically constituted an Emigration Code. Under the Fascist regime, however, 
the tendency has been to restrict oversea emigration and to stimulate the colo- 
nisation of the uncultivated areas in the home country. Part I of this study is 
devoted to the causes and effects of Italian emigration, and the destinations of 
emigrants ; Part II deals with Italian legislation on this question both during 
the Fascist regime and before ; Part III deals with international agreements. 

The appendices contain standard contracts for Italian emigrants, texts of 
Franco-Italian labour treaties, resolutions adopted at the Rome and Havana 
Conferences, etc. 


Zeuthen, F. Problems of Monopoly and Economic Welfare. With a Preface 
by Prof. J. A. ScouMreTer. London, 1930. xv + 152 pp. 

This deals with certain problems which arise when competition in industry 
is either precluded or limited. Considerable use is made of mathematics and there 
are many graphical illustrations. The volume deals chiefly with selling monopoly 
and the main questions treated relate to prices and wages. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE 


Cohn, Josef. England und Paldstina. Hin Beitrag zur Britischen Empire- 
Politik. Berlin, Kurt Vowinckel Verlag, 1931. 327 pp. 


Feiler, Arthur. L’expérience du Bolchévisme. Traduit de allemand par René 
JANIN. Les Documents bleus. Notre temps, No. 43. Paris, Librairie Gallimard, 1981. 
274 pp. 15 frs. ' Yo 
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Proudhon, P. J. De la Justice dans la Révolution et dans l’ Eglise. Vols. I et II. 
Notes de C. Bouvet et J. L. Puecn. Céuvres complétes de P. J. PRoupHON, 
Nouvelle édition publiée avec des Notes et des Documents inédits sous la direction 
de C. Bouecit&é et H. Moysser. Faris, Marcel Riviére, 1930 and 1931. 


Woo Kaiseng, James. La politique étrangére du gouvernement national de Chine 
et la revision des traités inégaux. Préface par Edouard LAMBERT. Bibliothéque de 
l'Institut de Droit comparé de Lyon. Etudes et Documents. Tome 28. Paris, Marcel 


Giard, 1931. 112 pp. 20 frs. 


ERRATA 


1931, Vol. XXIV 


No. 6, December: “ Holidays with Pay for Private Employees. ” 
Page 716, table, the entry for Poland should read as follows : 


‘i Qualifying period Length of 
Country of service holiday 


Poland 6 months 2 weeks 
1 year 1 month 


Page 717, line 3, after “ Latvia” insert: Poland. 
line 8, after “ Latvia” insert : Poland. 
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